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‘*Stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free’’ 


Lutheran Service Center in Tacoma, Washington 


Men from everywhere meet here to exchange experiences, to 
get in touch with Lutheran pastors and service center workers, 
to relax from military discipline, and to write letters home. 
Here, too, civilian fellow Christians provide hospitality. 
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Lutheran Service Centers 


Locations and Pastors as Announced by Dr. N. M. Yivisaker 
Director, Service Men’s Division 


Abilene, Texas, Chestnut and 8S. 2d 
(Man called) 


Alexandria, La., 325 Jackson St. 
N. E. Hedeen 


Anniston, Ala., 1022 Noble St. 
Paul M. Young 


Ayer, Mass., Lutheran Service Center 
Fred J. Benson 
Baltimore, Md., (Location under consider- 
ation). Office—507 Park Ave. 
George H. Plamann 


Boston, Mass., 22 Moreland St. 
Wm. B. Sadtler 
(Part-time) 


Bremerton, Wash., 232 Washington St. 
T. O. Svare 


Charleston, S. C., 405 King St. 
D. L. Heglar 


Columbia, S. C., 1620 Sumter St. 


Albert Stemmermann 


Columbus, Ga., 1104144 Broadway 
Alfred G. Rausch 


Capes Christi, Texas, 623 N. Mesquite St. 


. B. Swan 
Fayetteville, N. ee 520 Hay St. 
Roland H. G. Weng 


Fort Smith, Ark. (Above Bus Depot—no 


address available as yet) 
Norbert Zabel 
(Part-time) 


Harrisburg, Pa., 7 S. 4th St. 
Robert J. Wolf 


Hattiesburg, Miss., 212 W. Front St. 
William E. Fox 


Monroe, N. C., Lutheran Service Center 
Frank K. Efird 
(Part-time) 


Norfolk, Va., 114 W. City Hall Ave. 
Frederick A. Smith 


Rockford, Tll., 215 Walnut St. 
P. N. Sjogren 
Salinas, Calif., Lutheran Service Center 
(Women’s Club Bldg.) 


Edwin Petrusson 


San Antonio, Texas, 507 E. Travis St. 
Walter H. Hellman 


San Diego, Calif., Crystal Palace Bldg., 
6th Ave. and E St. 


Elmer Friedlund 


San Francisco, Calif., King George Hotel 


334 Mason St. 
J. Edward Oslund 
James C. Peterson 


Savannah, Ga., 21 E. State St. 
T. A. Graves 


Seattle, Wash., 205 University St. 
Paul B. Randolph (Sept. 1) 


Tacoma, Wash., 1003 Pacific Ave. 
George O. Loftness 


Tullahoma, Tenn., Jackson and W. 
Grundy Sts. 
Nelson A. Miller 


Waukegan, Ill., 226 Washington St. 
O. J. C. Norem 


FULL-TIME SERVICE PASTORS 
WITHOUT CENTERS 


Joseph A. Kavalek, 111 Harding St., 
N. J.—Fort Dix, Camp Kilmer 

P. Arthur Johnson, Paso Robles, Calif—Camp 
Roberts, Camp San Luis Obispo (Aug. 15) 


PART-TIME SERVICE PASTORS 


Pastors working in Parish Centers are indi- 
cated by place names in italics. 


bE Risr wre First Lutheran Church, Sioux 
Falls, S. D. 


Trenton, 


Magnus Anderson, Prince Rupert, B. C. 

Walter Cowen, 62 ‘McLaren St., Red Bank, N. J. 
—Fort Monmouth, Fort Hancock 

Hugh Dowler, Sitka, Alaska 

Frank K. Efird, Monroe, N. C—Camp Sutton 

P. W. Eriksen, 808 N. Ange St., El Paso, Texas 
—Fort Bliss } 

Walter B. Freed, Sixth and Princess Sts., Wil- 
mington, N. C.—Camp Davis 

Milton Gustafson, First Lutheran Church, Corne 
St., Newport, R. I. 

Freeman A. Kunz, 3434 Beach Ave., Chicago. 

Wm. B. Sadtler, 22 Moreland St., Boston, Mass. 

Henry A. Schroder, 513 Yates ‘Ave., Durham, 


NEG. 

Robert F. Shelby, Jr., 114 Napier Ave., Macon, 
Ga.—Camp Wheeler 

Charles J. Shealy, 507 Lucas Court, Spartan- 
burg, S. C—Camp Croft 

KOR: Srorvile 210 Prospect St., Portland, Maine 

Robert E. VanDeusen, 5405 Seminole Avenue, 
Tampa, Fla——MacDill Field, Drew Field 

Lyle Westberg, Corvallis, Oregon 

Norbert Zabel, Lutheran Service Center, Fort 
Smith, Ark.—Camp Chaffee 


LUTHERAN STUDENT PASTORS 
ASSIGNED AS SERVICE 
PASTORS 


in colleges and universities where 
military or naval personnel are be- 
ing assigned 


Carl E. Lund-Quist, 1425 University Ave., S. E., 
Minneapolis, Minn. (University of Minnesota) 

Lloyd E. Jacobson, 420 N. Carroll St., Madison, 
Wis. (University of Wisconsin) 

George Aigner, 5634 N. Winthrop Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. (University of Chicago) 

Ralph M. neat er 117 E. Market St., Iowa City, 
Iowa (U. A.), (University of Iowa). 

Arthur roel, Nata E. Bloomington St., Iowa 
City, Iowa (University of Iowa—A. Tr C.) 

E. E. Korte, 223 S. Atherton St., State College, 
Pa. (State College) 

Robert E. Lee, Blacksburg, Va. (Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute) 

A. J. Beil, 18 E. 30th St., 
(University of Kansas) 

H. C. Stolldorf, 626 N. Ninth St., Lafayette, Ind. 
(Purdue University) 

Edmund A. Steimle, 26 Farrar St., Cambridge, 
Mass. (Harvard University) 


Lawrence, Kansas 


N. B.—Each time a man from your church is 
transferred, send name, rank, and complete 
military address to: 

Service Commission, National Lutheran Coun- 
cil, 915 Metropolitan Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


PASTOR’S PROTEST CLOSES 
TAVERNS 


Joun L. Deaton, D.D., pastor of 
Christ Church, gave the liquor inter- 
ests the air in a sermon broadcast from 
his pulpit July 5, taking as his text 
Joel 1: 3—“Tell ye your children of it, 
and let your children tell their children 
and their children another generation.” 
Dr. Deaton protested against the situ- 
ation created by a number of disreput- 
able saloons that were operating in the 
immediate vicinity of his church in 
South Baltimore. Having made over- 
tures to the Governor and to the Board 
of Liquor Commissioners, who seemed 
unable to correct conditions that inter- 
fered with the approach of worshipers 
to his church, Dr. Deaton used the 
microphone to appeal to the electorate. 
He recited conditions that prevailed in 
the community on Sundays and took 
the position that “the constitutional 
rights of the church to worship without 
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disturbance were not respected.” The 
broadcast brought results in a few days 
when the Board of Liquor Commis- 
sioners reported that seven taverns in 
proximity to Christ Church agreed to 
remain closed all day Sunday. 

In commenting on the action of the 
seven taverns, an editorial in The Sun 
entitled “Seven Wise Tavern Keepers” 
carried this observation — “Baltimore, 


for the greater part, is a church-going | 


community, and anyone who interferes 


even indirectly with religious worship | 
is treading on dangerous ground. In a | 
conflict between the churches and the 

liquor interests there is no question as | 


to who is going to win.” 
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Last month a terrific rainstorm fell upon the eastern 
portion of Pennsylvania and adjacent portions of New 
Jersey and New York. Motor traffic was stalled, trains 
were delayed, towns were flooded, and a few lives were 
lost. Property damages were estimated in millions of 
dollars. 

None of the areas was primitive. All of them had the 
“city improvements” by which rainfall could be gath- 
ered by sewers, ditches, ravines, and creeks, and carried 
into rivers of capacious depth and width. As for the 
destructive torrents, they consisted of one of man’s most 
useful servants,—commonly described as gentle, reviv- 
ing, buoyant, constructive. “Little drops of water,” con- 
densed from invisible vapor, accumulated in clouds, and 
thereby made the habitat of thunderbolts, floods, de- 
struction; the maker of confusion, the source of grief. 

How much thought have you given to gambling? 
Not the sort that occurs at Monte Carlo, or on ocean 
liners, or in luxurious game rooms where professional 
gamblers prey on their unsophisticated victims. THE 
LuTHERAN’Ss attention has been called to that great mul- 
titude of petty gamesters who patronize the slot ma- 


chines, number lists, policy venders, bingo, and “pools” 
which are handled from hidden centers. Such “games” 
are played with nickels, dimes, quarters. “For kids there 
is the penny candy ball with a chance to win a piece 
sold at five cents.” 

Why all the fuss about such “small fry” indulgers in 
games of chance? We sought the answer from an official 
whose business it is to convict racketeers and to break 
up rings of dangerous criminals. Said he, “The small 
games are the breeders of the most vicious form of law- 
lessness because they supply the build-up of money 
and influence for the so-called big-shots of the under 
world. These ‘bankers’ of the small games get money 
easily in huge amounts. They invest it in night clubs, 
taverns, sporting houses, and places of resort for the 
vicious sections of society. They bribe policemen, ‘do 
favors’ for ambitious seekers for office. Even our minor 
judiciary often sell them protection.” 

The patron of petty gambling is subjecting his com- 
munity to misgovernment, by weakening the institu- 
tions of government. Not intentionally but actually he 
is an enemy of good order in our communities. 
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She Chk in the News 


President Encourages Church Conventions 

Present Roosevelt believes that the churches of 
America should continue to hold their regular national 
conferences and conventions, in spite of wartime com- 
plications he has made clear recenily. 

In a letter ito the president 
of the International Convention 
of the Disciples of Christ, wrii- 
ten a short time before the re- 
cent convention of that body 
in Grand Rapids, Michigan, he 
wrote: 
2 “Nothing but the prior de 

mands of the war on our re- 
sources should iniervene ito 
curtail or mterrupt this mar- 
shaling of the spiritual forces 
2 . of the nation. 

“Perhaps not since the Fathers of the Constitution 
established freedom of religion have our people had 
greater need for a return to the teachings of the Master. 
Often in years past I have emphasized the need for a 
revival of religion. Many times have I emphasized that 
the one solution of the problems which confront a dis- 
traught world will be found im a return to the practical 
application to everyday life—among nations as among 
men—of the eternal principles of the Christian religion.” 


The Executive Committee of the United Lutheran 
Church, in considering plans for the biennial conven- 
tion in Louisville this fall, announced that the conven- 
tion would be held unless the church is “specifically 
requested by the governmeni to posipone it.” 


Chaplains Enroll at Harvard 

Tue Army Chaplain School has been transferred to 
Harvard University, the War Department announces. 
Students are being quartered on the university grounds. 
Sessions at Harvard began August 10. 

Formerly the Chaplain School was at Fort Benjamin 
Harrison, Indiana. Chaplains newly commissioned in the 
army are usually unfamiliar with the procedures and 

-problems of military life, government spokesmen point 
cut. At the Chaplain School they study the practical 
duties of their new work. 


Poling te Become Chaplain 

Dr. Daniel A. Poling, international president of the 
World Christian Endeavor, editor of the Christian 
Herald, and pastor of the famous Baptist Temple in 
Philadelphia, has announced a leave of absence as pastor 
to become an Army chaplain. He served as a chaplain 
in the last war. 


Navy Chaplaincy Bureau Proposed 

Artrention should be given to the inadequacy of the 
provisions for chaplains in the U.S. Navy, says the Gen- 
eral Commission on Army and Navy Chaplains. 

A separate Navy chaplains’ bureau, to be headed by 
a religious leader rather than a line officer, is proposed. 


By G. ELson RuFr 


Chapels should be constructed at naval shore siations, 
the commission says. 

There is “a state of effectiveness in religious work for 
the Army to which the Navy offers no parallel, and this 
difference is beginning to be realized,” says the com- 
mission. The present organization of the chaplaincy in 
the Navy does not give adequate recognition to the dig- 
nity and importance of the religious life of men in the 
service, it is stated. 


Different Kind of Sermons 

SERMONS in the early ‘20s were often about “building 
the Kingdom of God on earth” and man’s efforts to im- 
prove conditions in this world. points out Dr. Thomas 
Hamilton in the Public Opinion Quarterly. 

A survey of sermons published by Protestant minis- 
ters of various denominations shows that the tendency 
in preaching from 1929 to the present is away from these 
optimistic ideas regarding improvement of conditions on 
earth. The tendency to “equate religion with contem- 
porary social movements or with anything temporal or 
human has been rejected” by numerous preachers to- 
day, Dr. Hamilton states. These preachers now assert 
that there is a great qualitative difference between the 
temporal and the eternal. 


Lutheran Hour in Iceland 

NEGOTIATIONS are underwey to put the “Lutheran 
Hour” on the air in English and Icelandic from a pow- 
erful radio siation in Iceland, states T. G. Eggers of the 
Lutheran Laymen’s League (Missouri Synod). 

Stations broadcasting the “Lutheran Hour” im the 
Philippines and China have been put out of business, 
but broadcasts in Spanish and Portuguése throughout 
twenty Latin American countries are continuing, as well 
as broadcasts in Hawaii. 


New Norwegian Bishop Warned 

“You will necessarily become a lonely man as bishop 
of the Oslo diocese,” write a hundred Lutheran pastors 
of this Norwegian area to Lars Andreas Froeyland, who 
has accepted from the Quisling government the appoint- 
ment as successor of Bishop Berggrav. 

“You certainly know that the clergymen and congre- 
gations of the Oslo diocese back their right Bishop Berg- 
grav unswervingly, and that they are not willing to 
accept the Order which Bishop Berggrav and the other 
bishops of the country had to break, because it was 
incompatible with: fidelity toward God’s congregations. 

“Wherever you come, and wherever you try to exer- 
cise a Bishop’s great and responsible work, you will be 
followed by a black shadow. We send this letter in sin- 
cere grief, We cannot welcome you on your appoint- 
ment day. We see you on this day take your leave of 
us forever.” 

Late in July six leaders of the Norwegian Church 
met secretly and drew up a manifesto declaring the 
separation of the Church from the State as it is now 
administered. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Ju.ius F. SEEBACH 


Time to Think, and the will to think clearly and ob- 
jectively, are the elements best suited for prediction of 
events and prophetic judgment. This was the conclu- 
sion recently arrived at by seventy students of Union 
College, through a prolonged study to learn how to 
make accurate predictions about the future of world 
events through a careful scrutiny of past evaluations. 
They might have learned that quickly out of the pages 
of Scripture, in which the most notable examples of 
prophetic process are recorded. They were interested, 
however, in the events at present in the public eye, and 
the anticipations of them before the events. Attention 
was centered particularly upon the likelihood of a sur- 
prise attack upon Pearl Harbor and then more general 
forecasts of war in the years preceding 1941. 


Entangling Alliances, which are seemingly not one- 
sided, are revealed in troubles arising in the Orthodox 
Church. Sergius, Metropolitan of Moscow, recently un- 
frocked Archbishop Polykarp because of disloyalty in 
helping to erect an independent Ukrainian Church sym- 
pathetic to the Nazi cause. Polykarp’s news organ imme- 
Giately replied that the Russian Orthodox Church: “has 
always been an instrument against people of other 
races”; that Sergius “has linked the church with the 
Anti-Christ, Bolshevism”; that he himself was not prop- 
erly elected Metropolitan, since the Soviet did not allow 
a proper meeting of the church for a legal election. The 
journal concluded with the comment that “the mind 
cannot imagine a more frightful sacrilege than the Bol- 
sheviks as patrons of the Christian Church.” With this 
charge may be read a statement by the Rev. P. I. T. 
Widdrington in the British monthly, Christendom, in 
which he asserts that fifteen concessions to religion have 
been made in Russia since 1936: “Restoration of civil 
rights to the clergy; suppression of blasphemous films 
and plays; revision of school manuals and excision of 
offensive attacks upon the church; legalization of manu- 
facture of objects for religious use, such as icons; re- 
laxation of labor laws to permit people in the rural sec- 
tions to attend religious festivals; restoration of Sunday 
as a day of rest; reopening of the Shrine of the Iberian 
Virgin in Moscow; suspension of the publishing busi- 
ness of the godless unions; willingness to let priests min- 
ister as chaplains.” Whatever our sympathies may be, it 
is a pity that the Christian Church should ever seek, or 
be made an instrument to accomplish, selfish political 
ends. 


“Heaven,” after its own kind, is expanding. Father 
Divine has opened a hotel in Atlantic City; rooms $2.00 
a week, and meals 15 cents each. But that is nothing to 
the transfer of his heavenly throne to Philadelphia from 
the “disrecognition” and “antagonistic and malicious” 
attitude of the people and officials of New York. Re- 
stated, this simply means that Father Divine has been 
too closely pressed for the return of $5,000 to Thomas 
and Verinda Brown, two sadly disillusioned “angels” 
who seem to have made good their claim that the sum 
was obtained under false pretenses. Unfortunately, 
Thomas will not be able to recover the fifteen suits of 


clothes which the acquisitive “father” appropriated for 
the “kingdom,” and his glory. In Philadelphia, the dusky 
divinity will endeavor to extend his glory in “rematerial- 
ization” and “repersonifitizations,’ and prove (to his 
angels at least) that he is ever more and more “rema- 
terializatable” and “repersonifitizatable.” However you 
look at it (with abject apologies to Robert Browning), 
“god’s in his heaven,” but Philadelphia does not feel 
well; perhaps its spirit is too earthy to bear with the 
“Father Divine” presence. 


The Authorities in Paris have just completed the stor- 
ing of 40,000 tons of meat, 16,000 tons of butter, 4,000 
tons of eggs, chickens and bacon, 2,000 tons of fruits and 
vegetables for next winter. There must be some special 
reason for this concentration of food in occupied France. 
It would need to be three times as great to equal the 
former rate of meat consumption in Paris; that is, if 
this accumulation is intended for the Parisians. In pre- 
war times the average Parisian ate 92 pounds of meat 
annually (divide by 365); today his average annual 
ration is 33 pounds. The comparison is suggestive to 
Americans, for we are being repeatedly warned that 
our use of meat must be restricted. Consider the paral- 
lel, and be thankful. Each of our soldiers will get 306 
pounds of meat yearly. An 8,000,000-man army will use 
2,448,000,000 pounds; the Lend-Lease shipments will 
net 3,000,000,000 pounds. For this reason the former 172- 
pound average for civilians will need to be somewhat 
reduced, because, with fruits and vegetables, animals 
lost some of their bulk and normal supply and demand 
growth in the labyrinthine mazes of the planned ever- 
normal granary. Yet think what we have left, even with 
the entire fish-pack of 1942 already commandeered by 
the army, and an average of 55 per cent of all canned 
fruits and vegetables. There must, after all, be some 
limit to soldiers’ appetites! 


British Authorities are pleased to report that their 
salvage program released 400 ships of 5,000 tons cargo 
space each for other purposes from November, 1939, 
to March, 1942. The saving ratio has risen geometrically, 
expanding largely even at present. Our own later efforts 
have produced surprising results, rubber being the only 
real disappointment. Cargo space is being further sal- 
vaged by the dehydration of fruits and vegetables, and 
the elimination of cans. The whole program, which has 
become a major item in the world’s economy, is having 
a visible and welcome effect on the landscape. It still 
has some way to go in city streets, alleys, parks and 
country roadsides, but there is hope of better things 
even there. Possibly the imposed necessity of salvaging 
may continue long enough to become a fixed habit. The 
situation, however, poses a question. Why should the 
days of careless litter ever return? It is true that the 
time will come when the materials now being salvaged 
will no longer repay collecting. Would it be possible, in 
happier days to come, to substitute the claims of tidi- 
ness for those of the present necessity, and the incen- 
tive of profit? A well-kept community provides assets 
that cannot be measured by financial returns. 
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A Year Has Passed 


The Church’s Special Ministry 
Due to War Has Anniversary 


In the last issue for July, 1941, the 
editor reported to the readers of THE 
LUTHERAN experiences and information 
which had been gained by visits with 
Army chaplains. Among these was a 
description of a few hours spent at 
Fort Meade, near Baltimore, Md., 
where U. L. C. A. chaplains were ac- 
tively engaged in the ministry to men 
who had been assembled under the 
title of trainees. It was then that the 
church learned by direct observation 
the emphatic interest which the gov- 
ernment has in the spiritual welfare 
of its citizens called to military service. 
It had been announced that for an 
average of every 1,200 men inducted 
into the land forces there should be the 
appointment of a chaplain. There was 
also a liberal appropriation of money 
for the erection of chapels in the forts 
and training centers to which the men were summoned. 
Anyone who remembered the experiences of 1917 and 
1918 was confirmed in his conclusion that something 
had been learned from the first World War concerning 
the maintenance of religious services amongst men 
taken from civil life and plunged into the experiences 
of warfare. Religion has ceased to be listed among 
sports and recreational exercises. 

On the part of the Lutheran Church the obligation 
was recognized to follow the member into whatever 
situations his response to the nation’s needs should 
bring him. Money needed to equip clergymen for minis- 
tering to the service men and for the establishment of 
service centers near the great camps was calculated and 
asked for. A form of organization was established under 
the oversight of a department of the National Lutheran 
Council, and the church was asked to finance the re- 
quirements of this new activity in the sum of $250,000. 
At the same time that this money was being raised, con- 
tacts were made with clergymen so that within the year 
1941 approximately 200 chaplains and 50 clergymen as- 
signed to service centers were registered, and many of 
them had begun the performance of their duties. It 
could be said, in so far as externals are concerned, that 
the Lutheran Church in the United States and Canada 
promptly proved itself able to meet the exigencies of a 
period of war both in loyalty and in personnel. 


Then Training: Now War 

It is to be remembered, however, that in 1941, in so 
far as the United States is concerned, the call of the 
government did not go beyond an expression of the 
determination to make preparations to provide itself 
with what might be called a standing army. True, the 
military processes of drafting were employed in assem- 


“Navy men are spiritually bright, awake, alert... 
the Corps. Services are held on shipboard on Sundays, as in this unusual pic- 
ture, taken on a battleship somewhere on the high seas. 


”? says the Senior Chaplain in 


bling men. But the more accurate title which was ap- __ 
plied to those called was trainees. The original idea was _ 
that a million men should be given a year of military | 
life and then be superseded bya second group of a 
similar size. Thus in five years five million citizens would 
have military training. 

However, as the international tension increased, the 
realization grew apace that it would be very unlikely 
that the United States should not be drawn into active ~ 
participation in the conflict. On December 7 the attack 
of the Japanese on Pearl Harbor and on December 
11 the declaration by the Axis powers of war with the 
United States put certainty in the place of guessing, 
so far as military relations are concerned. The United 
States, along with the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
with most of the South American republics, with Russia 
and with China, was at war with Germany, Italy and 
Japan. 

The change in so far as the government was concerned ~ 
appears chiefly in the priority given to military training, 
military equipment, actual engagements in war, and the 
grim determination to devote every possible resource 
to emerging from the conflict victorious over the Axis 
powers. This, however, is not exactly the primary 
thought in the minds of the church. The thinking of 
the service men undergoes a great change when his 
nation is actually at war. 


The Soldier’s Changed Thinking 

Mr. Carl Sandburg, in an article in The Christian 
Herald, calls attention to the fact that enlistment for 
war changes to a considerable degree the thinking of 
the average soldier. It is a long distance from the mental 
occupations and morale of the trainee to the state of 
mind of the soldier who knows that there is the possi- 
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bility, indeed the probability, that he will actually 
engage in battle. It is with this greater seriousness that 
the chaplains now grapple in their contacts with men 
in the service. One infers from descriptions heard and 
read, that the assurance that engagement in war will 
occur brings into sharp outlines what have hitherto 
been more or less obscure and confused notions con- 
cerning life and death, faith and fate, selfish duty and 
the broader, mutual requirements of loyal citizenship. 
Another effect is to bring into the foreground of indi- 
vidual meditations serious ideas of domestic life; that 
is, of home, of kinship, and of the plans that have been 
made for the future. All of these come with some fre- 
quency into the foreground of thinking and in one way 
or another reach the attention of the chaplain. If he 
knows his business, he is of great value to the men of 
his outfit. 

It can be understood why the government has directly 
and by implication requested that the churches should 
influence a group of men of the highest type to give 
their services “for the duration of the emergency.” This 
means the release of many pastors and the probable 
severance of ties that have been built up during the 
years of a peace-time ministry in a normal parish. It 
means an interruption of a good many of the plans that 
are established year by year for parish, synod, and 
world-wide activities. Most of all, it means in the 
churches a consciousness of danger to a percentage of 
the members who are “away from home,” who are liv- 
ing under circumstances that are not comfortable, and 
with whom communication is possible only at long in- 
tervals of time. 


Chaplain James P. Beasom, Jr., Glendale, Calif., who 
for more than a year has held a commission as chaplain 
in the California State Guard, has given to his duties in 
that capacity “whatever time is required.” He holds a 
regular service for the men of the air corps at Glendale, 
Calif., preaches at State Guard camps each week, and 
gives pastoral attention to the men at the Base Hospital 
of the California State Guard. There are thus between 
2,000 and 3,000 men to whom he ministers. It is almost 
incidental that he is also president of his synod. 
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It has been estimated that at least 300 Lutheran cler- 
gymen will be required to supply the quota of chaplains 
necessary to have a minister on duty for every 1,200 
persons in the armed services and fifty or a hundred 
more in military service centers. The first requirement 
of these men will be such physical vigor as will enable 
them to meet the severe demands of military life. In the 
second place, they must have the intellectual and the 
spiritual attainments that will win for them the confi- 
dence of fellow men to whom they are assigned and who 
for the time being are their parishioners. 


Service Wins Approval 

One is happy to have from authoritative sources the 
assurance that the Lutheran Church has not been found 
wanting in its provisions for the spiritual welfare of 
members now in service as soldiers, marines, sailors, 
and nurses. On the contrary, the reports received con- 
cerning the Chiefs of Chaplains’ offices are such as 
create a feeling of pride on the part of those from whose 


‘midst they have gone to take up this special work. The 


Chiefs of Chaplains have definitely expressed approval 
of those received from the Lutheran Church, and many 
testimonies of fitness have come from the men. 

It is pleasant to report also that numerous service 
centers in the neighborhood of military reservations 
have been established in church buildings and in other 
structures, to which the men resort when they are on 
leave from the forts and camps. In the illustrations of 
this issue, pictures taken at these semi-civilian places of 
resort have been chosen. There is also the list of their 
locations and pastors. This is offered in order that com- 
munication may be maintained between the congrega- 
tions and these service centers. 
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A Veteran Chaplain’ Views 


Chaplain John Hall, Lt.-Col. Retired, 
Responds to Request for an Article 


QUESTIONS asked by interested pastors and a request 
of the U. L. C. A. Secretary for Promotion have per- 
suaded me to write the following: 

Who shall apply for a chaplaincy in the armed forces 
of the United States? 

Regularly ordained pastors who are in vigorous health. 
I cannot tell you the present age limits because the 
emergency modifies them. 

Pastors who are successfully engaged in active church 
work. This is not a vocation which provides a way of 
escape from pastoral difficulties in civil life. If one is 
making a failure in serving a congregation one will prob- 
ably bring no credit to himself or his church by enter- 
ing upon the difficult work of a chaplain. 

Pastors who have tact. Those who can adapt them- 
selves to varying and somewhat difficult conditions. 
Those who can work harmoniously with a miscellaneous 
group of men who are in positions which are inferior 
cr superior to that of the chaplain. 

Pastors who are devoted to their church. In working 
successfully with men, deep-rooted and positive convic- 
tions win respect and impress other men with the value 
of the religion taught. 

Pastors who have a strong urge to evangelize. The 
missionary pastor finds joy and fruitfulness in serving 
men in camp and on battlefield. 


Official Information 


Headquarters of the Corps Area or Naval District in 
which the applicant lives will furnish information neces- 
sary for making proper application for a commission and 
will supply the necessary blanks. It is probable that the 
application will not be speeded as rapidly as the appli- 
cant wishes, not only because care is used in selecting 
officers but also because personnel of the armed forces 
are busy about many things. In the event that a com- 
mission is granted and orders to active duty received, 
the chaplain will arrive suddenly in a world which is, 
in many respects, new to him and will find himself “as 
busy as a bee in a tar bucket.” 

The change from civilian to military or naval life will 
introduce problems for solution different from those of 
the civilian parish. These are too varied and numerous 
for discussion in the brief compass of this article. There 
are also some new temptations and some of these should 
be discussed. 

In time of the emergency the multiplicity of the tasks 
to be performed, the confusion of organizing and ab- 
sorbing new material and the fact that some command- 
ing officers do not fully understand the capacities and 
professional duties of chaplains assigned to them may 
bring the chaplain temptation to bear burdens which 


(The Rev. Dr. Hall became Chaplain in 1917, and was on duty in 
France in 1918. He stayed with his outfit when, after the Armistice, it 
was assigned to the Zone of American Occupation in Germany. Continu- 
ance in the service until he was retired on age, gave him chaplaincy con- 
tacts in his nation’s peace-time army. THE LUTHERAN’s readers could not 
have a more reliable exponent of the church’s place in the armed serv- 
ices of our nation. Ed.] 
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interfere with his greatest use- 
fulness. He should carefully 
consider his ordination vow to 
serve the spiritual interests of 
those committed to his pastoral 
care and should not volunteer to do things for which he 
is not fitted or which take too much time and strength 
from his work as spiritual guide and counselor to his 
parishioners. If ordered to do such things he should tact- 
fully call attention to the proper tasks which he performs 
and the manner in which they absorb his energies. If the 
crder is not withdrawn he should obey, unless obedience 
clearly violates his conscience, and report the order in 
his next monthly report so that higher authority has 
knowledge of his duties. 

He may underestimate his commissioned status. His 
commission carries certain privileges and responsibili- 
ties which have grown out of years of experience on the 
part of those who write regulations and help preserve 
tradition. The man of God may not want any special 
consideration because of his rank—he will not legiti- 
mately get any he does not need. As the representative 
of some hundreds of enlisted men, he needs ready access 
to commanding officers. As ambassador of God he needs 
prestige and recognition of the dignity of his calling 
which brings him opportunity to help fashion the pro- 
gram of spiritual activities contemplated by those who 
determine that chaplains have a field of usefulness in 
the services. 


Chaplain John Hall 


His Peculiar Prerogatives 

He may overestimate his commission and permit it 
to be an obstruction between himself and many whom 
he serves. He must be one of those who walks with kings 
but retains the common touch. Unless he is always 
accessible to the humblest of his “parishioners,” he will 
not only lose many opportunities to serve but will earn 
a measure of contempt for himself and his office. En- 
listed personnel may be held at arm’s length by some 
officers, but the chaplain dares not be one of them. His 
title of chaplain is higher than any rank he may attain 
in the services and his chief pride should be in serving 
most effectively as pastor. There are many more en- 
listed men than officers and they have greater difficulty 
in securing some of their needs than do officers. A soul 
saved or strengthened in ranks has equal standing before 
the throne in Heaven with that of the Commander in 
Chief. 

To an intelligent non-commissioned officer I spoke of 
a chaplain whom we both knew and said that he was 
an excellent chaplain. The staff sergeant agreed but 
added, “He certainly makes the most of his rank.” A 
year later, in discussing the work of chaplains with a 
major, I related the former conversation and the major 
said at once, “That must have been ,’ naming with- 
out hesitation the right man. One chaplain lessened his 
efficiency considerably by overemphasizing his rank. 
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Respect for His Office 


There is temptation to be “hail fellow well met” with 
the lighter minds among those with whom the chaplain 
has his daily walk and conversation. It should be re- 
sisted to the utmost. The chaplain cannot permit himself 
any lightness of speech with respect to holy things. His 
jesting must be seemly and on the plane of a man of 
God. His conduct dare not relax in any particular from 
those high standards proper for a holy man devoted to 
the highest ideals and guided by highest principles. He 
is the known representative of the church and cannot 
escape the obligation of ambassador from the most high 
God. Many of his comrades judge religion and religious 
people by what they see in him. Since his first business 
is to save their souls and instruct them in righteous liv- 
ing, his own life must be circumspect, temperate, and 
consecrated, an ensample of his Master. 


The Chaplain’s Privileges 

A chaplain has some special privileges. It is because 
he is fitted to use these privileges that the American 
public demands his inclusion in the. number of those 
who risk health and life in defense of our homes and 
government. Our armed services make proper prepara- 
tion for using these privileges the first requirement of 
his appointment. 

It is a privilege to minister to men who are out of 
touch with the organized church or have difficulty in 
contacting it. Frequently the spiritual needs of these 
men are in inverse proportion to opportunity for satis- 
fying the hunger of their souls. Gothic chapels and 
carved altars were beyond the reach of the men and 
women in trenches, fox holes, and hospitals of Bataan, 
but the church was there to minister to their craving 
for companionship with God and to administer the sac- 
raments. In a lesser degree men in training camps face 
daily demands which are beyond their strength unless 
they know how to call upon Heaven to help them meet 
the emergency. It is the privilege of the chaplain to help 
them find that aid and use the higher functions of their 
souls to enable their bodies to do the tasks demanded of 
them. 

Wherever men are gathered in groups there are weak 
men who cannot stand alone. Wherever men are weak 
there are evil persons and forces for evil seeking to 
destroy. It is the business of the church to marshal the 
forces of heaven to defeat the cohorts of Satan. It is the 
privilege of the chaplain to be a leader in this counter- 
offensive. By precept and example he shows the beauty 
and power of righteousness. As an elder brother he 
puts the arm of Christian love about those who are in 
danger and tells them of the Friend who wants to walk 
with them and lift them when they stumble. With his 
help many who would fall by the wayside are strength- 
ened and saved. 


They All Have It 


Homesickness is well nigh the universal affliction of 
the recruit. It is not only absence from home, but also 
the living in a new world, a world which seems, of neces- 
sity, cold and formal to the newly inducted soldier or 
sailor. It is the privilege of the chaplain to offer the 
human touch for relief of this disease. One of his im- 
portant duties is to meet the newcomers at the first pos- 
sible moment after their arrival. Without loss of dignity 
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he can put them at ease and let them know that the 
services are willing to be friendly and to help all to 
useful and happy efficiency in the common business of 
defending home and country. 

It is the privilege of the chaplain to be counsel and 
advocate for all who are in any sort of trouble. If prop- 
erly informed, he can give valuable aid to men in guard- 
house or brig; aid which does not condone or assist 
violation of law but helps place back on right paths feet 
which have strayed. Here he needs all possible Christian 
sympathy with tact and sound judgment. This work 
not only wins friends among enlisted personnel but will, 
if well done, win favor from his superiors and extend 
his influence. 


Why Chaplains 

What a privilege it is to stand in the market place as 
the multitudes pass by and proclaim the good news of 
salvation. There are some who believe that chaplains 
are appointed to win the influence of churchmen for 
support of the armed forces. They are appointed because 
our people demand that the spiritual needs of our men 
ir. service be cared for and because those in positions 
of authority recognize the value of caring for those 
spiritual needs. I entered the Army during World War I 
and spent almost a quarter of a century on duty with 
soldiers; I had many commanding officers, but no one 
ever suggested to me that I become a propagandist for 
the Army or for any of its campaigns. I have preached 
simple Gospel sermons to many who wished the com- 
fort of the Gospel when it was difficult or impossible for 
them to attend civilian churches. I have preached to 
many who would not have heard the Gospel at all had 
not some pastor worn the Army uniform. I have been 
pastor to thousands of young men at the most impres- 
sionable times in the formative period of their lives. A 
chaplain must always remember that he has not for- 
saken his profession nor turned aside from his vocation 
by reason of his commission. His Army parish provides 
a field, like all other fields, white unto the harvest. 
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WHAT IT TAKES. The Army, the Navy, and the Marines 
move in on a South Pacific island to establish a new base. 
Amid the setting of luxuriant palm trees, with a Navy Scout 
Bomber in the background, this Protestant Army chaplain 
performs the ceremony of the Holy Communion. Pews are 
made by planks set on crated tail fins and heavy caliber 
bombs. [The Navy’s description of this picture. Ed.] 
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The Every Member 


THE LUTHERAN 


Visitation, 1942 


By Artuur P. Brack, Secretary, Laymen’s Movement for Stewardship 


Tuts is the first of a series of articles on the annual 
Every Member Visitation to appear in the columns of 
Tue LuTHERAN during the month of August. Their pur- 
pose is to offer helps from different sources to those 
pastors who are new in the ministry, and to encourage 
the more experienced pastors whose EMV’s have not 
measured up to their expectations. 


Explanation of Last Year’s Series 


Tue LuTHERAN published a series of five EMV articles 
last year, giving data and suggestions still excellent for 
reference purposes. For the information of those who 
may be interested, dates, subjects and a word of ex- 
pianation, are here given: 


August 13: “From Pastors’ Letters.” Excerpts from the 
writings of six pastors illustrating creative ability, 
following suggestions that those in charge of the 
EMV setup get out of the “beaten path,” and thus 
avoid monotony of deadly routine year after year. 


August 20: “With One Accord in One Place.” An ex- 
planation of the “Group Meeting” plan worked out 
with marked success by Doctor Alvin E. Bell, pas- 
tor of Glenwood Lutheran Church, Toledo, Ohio, 
for 29 years. 


August 27: “Zeal for a Good Work.” Description of the 
old-fashioned “Contest Plan,’ as worked out by a 
newspaper man, Mr. Byron Thompson, for the 
Reverend Donald N. Jensen, pastor of St. Mark’s 
Church, Grand Forks, N. D., with amazing success. 


September 3: “Marks of a Well Done Job.” Listed ten 
things a real EMV will do. Values of the Budget, 
the Duplex Envelope, the Pledge Card, and the 
Quarterly Statement stressed. 


September 10: “To Pledge or Not to Pledge.” Explana- 
tion of the approach to the controversial question 
of pledging made by the Reverend George R. Whit- 
tecar, pastor of the First Lutheran Church, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, and secretary of the Kansas Synod. 


Doctor Bell and Pastors Jensen and Whittecar will be 
happy to share their rich experiences with brother pas- 
tors who may write them direct. 


A Voice from the Augustana Synod 


It was my privilege to share in the program of the 
Brotherhood of the Augustana Synod, Jamestown, N. Y., 
June 9. One of the outstanding features was a paper on 
“Stewardship and the Every Member Canvass,” by Mr. 
Otto Leonardson, Director of Stewardship and Finance 
of that synod. Our acquaintance covers a period of 
fifteen years. We have worked together on committees 
representing the American Federation of Lutheran 
Brotherhoods and the United Stewardship Council. It 
occurred to me that readers of THE LuTHERAN would 
welcome a voice other than my own on the Every Mem- 
ber Canvass, and perhaps a voice outside our United 
Lutheran Church in America, so I secured Director 
Leonardson’s consent to draw upon his paper for the 
first article in this series. 


Excerpts from Director Leonardson’s Paper 


“The Every Member Canvass is the only sure way 
of raising the budget in full. It is no longer a matter of 
experiment. It has been successfully tested by thousands 
of churches. It works where it is carefully planned, and 
faithfully carried through to completion. 

“The Pastor. The largest success of the EMC will be 
possible only through the pastor’s initiative and leader- 
ship. He is the leader. He, with the official board, is 
responsible for making it succeed. 

“Director of the Canvass. Frequently, the official 
board may find it advisable to elect a director of the 
canvass. He is given the privilege of selecting his own 
committee, who, under his direction and that of the 
official board, are responsible for the success of the cam- 
paign. It is well to elect a director and thus center re- 
sponsibility for the EMC. 

“Publicity and Cultivation. At least six weeks before 
the EMC is made, special information should be brought 
to the attention of the members of the congregation 
regarding the budget for all the activities of the church. 
This is necessary in order to create interest and secure 
co-operation for making the EMC a success. During the 
period of intensive cultivation and education, the fol- 
lowing have been used successfully: 


“1. SERMONS BY THE PASTORS. These should deal 
with the great causes represented in the budget, 
and should emphasize the principles of stewardship. 


“2. LETTERS. These should give an account of the 
stewardship of the official board in financial matters 
for the past year, and should present simply but 
comprehensively the proposed budget for the com- 
ing year. Letters should call also 24 ents 
interest and co-operation. 


“3. LAY SPEAKERS. Teams of lay speakers should 
be organized to present to the regular services of 
the church and its auxiliaries the various causes 
included in the total budget. They should also ap- 
peal for interest, loyalty, and co-operation. They 
should be limited to three minutes, and there should 
be no overlapping in the subjects assigned. 


“4. TEACHERS. A fine opportunity to create interest 
and give information is offered the teachers of the 
Sunday school. They should take two or three min- 
utes each Sunday morning to call the attention of 
their classes to the EMC, to speak of its fundamen- 
tal values, and to create interest in making it a 
genuine success. 


“5. CHURCH BULLETIN. The church bulletin can be 
used effectively to present the causes represented 
in the budget. During the six weeks the Bulletin 
should carry a connected story of all the causes to 
be supported. The bulletin should not only be dis- 
tributed at the regular services of the congrega- 
tion, but mailed to members who do not attend. 


“6. DAILY AND WEEKLY PRESS. Another fine op- 
portunity for publicity is the daily and weekly press. 
Most of the papers throughout the country are glad 
to co-operate in presenting church news of vital 
interest. 
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ie ORGANIZED VISITATION PROGRAM. There 
should be a carefully organized visitation program 
going on during the six weeks, directed primarily 
to the non-active and non-attending members. 
There should be no solicitation of pledges or money, 
but the relation of the church to the community 
and the world should be explained, and loyalty 
enlisted. 


“8. DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE. The six 
weeks’ period of cultivation affords a splendid op- 
portunity for the distribution of literature on the 
work of the church through its boards and agencies, 
and on Christian stewardship. 


“9, FELLOWSHIP DINNERS. It has been found profit- 
able to have the entire membership of the congre- 
gation present at a fellowship dinner, the social pro- 
gram to be followed by a discussion of goals and 
plans (a) of the local congregation, and (b) the 
church beyond the bounds of the local parish. All 
members should be urged to pray daily for the 
largest possible success of the EMC. 


“10. PROSPECTS. The EMC committee should make 
careful preparation of the cards, listing every pros- 
pective giver. Each card should list the correct 
name, address, telephone number, business or occu- 
pation, amount of contribution for the previous 
year, and amount suggested for the current year. 
As far as possible, all estimates for pledges should 
be made on a weekly basis. Of course, this card is 
for confidential use only. 


“11. PLEDGE CARDS. The director or the committee 
responsible for the EMC should have on hand an 
adequate supply of pledge cards before the canvass 
is begun. These cards can be provided locally, or 
ordered from headquarters.” 


The Canvassers 
Four things should be said about the canvassers: 


“1, HOW SELECTED. They should be carefully se- 
lected. The most active and representative mem- 
bers are needed for this service. The work of the 
kingdom of God is an undertaking which should be 
given first place. It, therefore, merits the best efforts 
of the best people in the congregation. Then, too, 
some persons make good canvassers, and others 
do not. 


“2. CAREFUL TRAINING NECESSARY. All can- 
vassers should be carefully trained. Special meet- 
ings should be held for this purpose. Each canvas- 
ser should have a copy of the proposed budget— 
instructed in the art of visiting—trained in the art 
of answering objections and enlisting every mem- 
ber in the whole work of the whole church. 


“3. CANVASSERS SHOULD PLEDGE FIRST. Before 
undertaking to secure pledges from others, the can- 
vasser should make his own pledge. It has been 
found helpful to do this after a season of prayer and 
immediately preceding the beginning of the home- 
to-home visitation. This is very vital. No one can ask 
anyone else, with any enthusiasm, to do something 
he is not willing to do himself. 


“4. MEETING AND REPORTING. During the week 
of the canvass it will be necessary for the canvassers 
to meet from day to day. This can be done at a 
luncheon or dinner period, as convenience may 
dictate. And it is necessary, in order to maintain 
the enthusiasm already present and in order to 
check up on delinquent canvassers. 


(Continued next week) 
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Service Station’s Birthday 


Charleston, S. C., Lutherans “Cut Cake” at 
Anniversary 


OTHERS said it couldn’t be done—but—as early as July 
1, 1941, the Lutheran churches of Charleston, S. C., 
saw the need of caring for the many service men sta- 
tioned here. They organized a Social and Service Group 
which planned a fellowship hour for every Sunday eve- 
ning. This hour begins with refreshments, then entertain- 
ment and group singing, after which they are invited to 
St. Matthew’s Church next door for evening service. 

Because of its central location, St. Matthew’s Church 
was selected as the meeting place, and this congregation 
graciously opened wide its doors in offering the entire 
facilities of the church property. These early meetings 
at once proved such a success in attendance and inter- 
est that church groups of other denominations in the 
city came to observe and then set up similar programs. 

The success of these meetings is due to the untiring 
effort of men and women of our various churches. The 
attendance runs from 75 to 225 each Sunday evening, 
not counting local people who serve as hosts. Successful 
programs don’t just happen; these people work hard 
to plan the program and keep it interesting all the way. 
This requires real leadership, and the entire United 
Lutheran Church should be proud of the local demon- 
stration. Each week tasty refreshments are served in an 
attractive way by another group of hard-working people. 
They try to make things as homelike as possible for the 
boys. They have taken advantage of every special day 
throughout these months, and arranged a program in 
keeping with the spirit of the day. In addition to this, 
cnce a month there is a large birthday cake for the boys 
whose birthdays come in that particular month. While 
the group sings, “Happy Birthday,” each boy is per- 
mitted to cut a large piece of cake for himself. 

To celebrate one year of this activity, an anniversary 
program was held July 5, 1942. A special feature was 
a Fellowship Circle and Candle-Lighting Service. The 


Strohmeyer, lighted 


chairman of this group, Mr. A. O. 
the first candle for the organization; the Mayor lighted 
one for the city; a soldier, a sailor, and a marine each in 
turn lighted his candle for his buddies; the Navy Yard 
Chaplain, Carl M. Sitler, lighted a candle for the friend- 
ships formed here; a soldier lighted a candle for the 


felks at home. Chaplain Alvin E. Teichart, preached 
the anniversary sermon. Walter C. Davis, D.D., is pastor 


of St. Matthew’s Church. 
Mrs. A. E. TrercHart. 
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At One of Thirty Centers 


Somebody From Almost Everywhere at Tacoma, Washington's 


Lutheran Service Center 


Across the register of the most modernistic service 
center on the Pacific north coast, are scrawled the names 
of coast guards, army and air corps men, sailors and 
marines, hailing from Panama to Alaska, from Costa 
Rica to South Africa, from Scotland and England, from 
France and Poland. In America, from the heart of the 
continent, from the Gulf, from the Eastern seaboard. 

Listen to these names: Peter Peddie, 41 Rolland St., 
Glasgow, Scotland; Jack Phillip, Corner Cottage, Hok- 
ington, Somerset, England; Harry Rafes, Capetown, 
South Africa; Ted K. Eleneki, Honolulu, Hawaii; G. 
Todd, 33 Bourness Road, Greenbank, Whitehaven, Cum- 
berland, England; G. Francis Graham, 7 Lapicide Place, 
Leith, Scotland; Thomas Katsampes, Sparta, Greece; 
Paul A. Koehler, 25 Rue Argent Poetier, Houbourdin 
L’Ille, France. From Catalina to Sitka, from Long Island 
to Los Angeles, from Blue Earth, Minnesota, to Cobles- 
kill, New York, from New Orleans to Ann Arbor. Amer- 
ican men... British men... Europeans, now in United 
States forces. Out of Chicago, out of Tulsa . . . from the 
waysides, from the cities, from the coasts, uniformed 
men in all branches of service meet, exchange interested 
and passing conversation, and go on again. And that 
includes coffee, maybe a game .. . and good hearty 
American camaraderie. 

Fluorescent lighting, chrome and leather furniture, 
ping-pong and billiard tables, desks trimmed in chrome, 


mark the ultimate in modern furnishings and appoint- 
ments at this international rendezvous... the Lutheran 
Service Center on Pacific Avenue in Tacoma, Washing- 
ton, providing a place of real recreation for the men in 
uniform. Aid in finding apartments for army wives, 


(Note: This is a description of one phase of the essential service 
rendered by the Service Commission of the National Lutheran Council. 
In thirty such centers in all parts of the country consecrated pastors are 
directing a distinctive Lutheran ministry in behalf of men in the armed 
forces. In each case opportunity for relaxation and recreation is pro- 
vided, as this account indicates, but chief emphasis is given to the 
church’s spiritual ministry. By it, thousands of men from all parts of the 
world have been served—and immeasurably strengthened. 

* This account was written by a daughter of the Lutheran service 
pastor in Tacoma, Washington.) 


By Sonya Loftness* 


locating friends, all-out assistance is given by their 
service pastor, who not only serves as “sky pilot” to the 
boys at regular chapel services at the fort, but also as 
friend and comrade to hundreds of service men who 
want someone to talk to. 

On a busy night you'll see uniforms brandishing all 
sorts of colorful insignia . . . men from bombardment 
squadrons, from anti-tank companies, from signal corps, 
from engineers’ battalions, even from the escorts-of- 
prisoners-of-war regiment. You'll see cavalrymen in 
boots and breeches, men in navy “Blues,” men in trench 
coats; you'll see non-commissioned and commissioned 
officers. What are they doing? Enjoying a cigarette, play- 
ing “Don’t Sit Under the Apple Tree With Anyone Else 
But Me” over and over again on the phonograph, writing 
mother and the girl friend, and then maybe Aunt 
Josephine .. . for mail call gets even a bigger response 
than mess call in the camps. You'll see naval officers 
playing the Center piano during their few relaxing 
hours; you'll find men studying maps on the walls—maps 


intrigue them even more than magazines . . 


. though the 
cookie jar in the kitchen plays a close second. You'll 
see them showing pictures of the girl friends back home 


. asking what’s doing around town. . . where they can 
find a good date, and if you’re young, fair, and eligible, 
what you’re doing tonight. 


No Place Like Home 


Their talk trends to “home”... the places they used 
to go... the things they did. They chat about the cli- 
mate, the town, the local girls. And their comments are 
varied and amusing! One fellow says of northwestern 
women, “You girls up here are so conservative ... you’re 
so businesslike. Down in Louisiana, where I’m from, 
girls wear a cotton frock and a boo-quet in their hair, 
and don’t know if they’re comin’ or goin’.” 

It’s a place filled with human interest stories. In the 
guest log you'll see the names of two brothers who “just 


anna 
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happened to meet each other at Ft. Lewis.” Stories of 
the British merchant marines... of mobs storming them 
at the boat on return, in hopes of buying coffee, choco- 
lates or fresh fruit they might have in cargo. One marine 
said he had carried a bunch of bananas from the tropics, 
to find himself almost carried away by people who 
begged to buy them. The housemother at the Center 
sent coffee and chocolates back with them to England, 
rare treasures to be kept in the ship refrigerator until 
arrival. And boxes of home-made American cookies for 
tea on the boat the next day. 


“T’ve got to talk to Mom” 


Then there was Mother’s Day. No matter what the 
expense, every service man had to call home. “I’ve got 
to talk to Mom. I don’t care what it costs,” they’d say. 
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They wired flowers, candy, sent pictures, a dress for 
“Mom.” If passes weren’t granted, the housemother se- 
lected gifts, wrapped, addressed, and posted their 
remembrances, shopping for them in her few spare 
moments. And their favorite record on the phonograph 
was the piece, “Dear Mom.” 

Church mothers donate fresh cookies, cake, and sand- 
wiches daily .. . and it’s the kind of real homemade 
cooking that the boys are hungry for. That “charitable 
welfare” feeling of the boys being something to feel 
sorry for, is replaced with an honest-to-goodness, down- 
to-earth regard for the fact that these boys deserve the 
best .. . new books, new records . . . the finest civilians 
can give the men who are out to see that this nation goes 
down the years proud and unbeaten. “God bless them 
all and bring them home soon,” we say. 


Relations With the Federal Council 


The Lutheran Presents Historical Data on This American Arrangement for Co-operation 


THE attention given during the past year by the 
Executive Board to connection with the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches was amply foreshadowed. Following 
every great social crisis which lays bare the failure of 
Christianity to establish a Christian ‘“‘way of life,” the 
ideals of church unity make new demands for consid- 
eration. In the discussions that followed the first World 
War, the values of greater solidarity gained enough 
prominence to engage the best minds in all branches of 
the Christian Church. The idea gained wide support 
that a united Christendom could sponsor effectively the 
displacement of war by negotiations and at the same 
time give support to forms of social betterment, the 
urgent need of which was clearly seen. 

Some idea of the fascination of Protestant unity upon 
quite practically minded men is shown by that sincere 
but abortive effort in the United States in 1919-20 which 
was titled the Inter-church World Movement. 

Of greater scope was the Universal Christian Confer- 
ence on Life and Work which was organized under the 
leadership of the late Archbishop Soedorblom of Sweden 
in 1925. That movement had a second notable conven- 
tion in Oxford, England, in 1937. 

Now approaching a half century in age is the Amer- 
ican-born Conference on Faith and Order, of which the 
most recent convention took place in Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, in 1937. In 1938, by arrangements derived from the 
Oxford and Edinburgh meetings, church leaders as- 
sembled at Utrecht in Holland. The World Council of 
Churches was there projected, but realization of the 
hopes of those interested was interrupted by the present 
war. (See 1938 Minutes of the United Lutheran Church, 
page 95 sqq.) 

All of these “movements” are the expressions of the 
desire of the Christian Church for organic oneness. None 
of them has been able to overcome divisive influences 
of secularism, nationalism, and traditions. But it is in 
America that an organization was formed for the pur- 
pose of united action without union of organization. This 
is the Federal Council of Churches which was estab- 


lished in 1908. We are privileged to quote a historical 
sketch of its background, of which Dr. Charles Schaeffer, 
Philadelphia, of the Evangelical and Reformed Church 
is the author. He has written: 


“The first ecumenical movement in America occurred just 
200 years ago, in 1742, under Zinzendorf—when he sought 
to bring the Protestant bodies, among the German speaking 
people of Pennsylvania, into one body.known as “The Con- 
gregation of God in the Spirit.” This Movement, however, 
failed, for reasons which need not now be enumerated. But 
the urge for united action on the part of religious bodies 
persisted. The Reformed Churches of the Netherlands a 
few years later raised the inquiry as to the possibility of 
effecting a union between the Presbyterians, the Dutch 
Reformed and the German Reformed Churches as in Penn- 
sylvania. But this plan was likewise blocked. The missionary 
impulse, to care for the spiritual life of frontier settlements, 
led the Churches of New England and the Middle Colonies 


_ to organize societies of a missionary character which dis- 


claimed any sectarian objective. 

“These societies multiplied rapidly. The avowed purpose 
was to create a non-sectarian agency or agencies under 
which all benevolently disposed persons could co-operate. 
Some of these societies were named after the States, but 
there were others of a variety of names, like Cent Societies, 
Female Missionary Societies, Young People’s Societies, 
Youth’s Missionary Societies, Children’s Cent Societies, etc. 
Then came the American Tract Society and the American 
Bible Society and the American Sunday School Union, 
formed in 1824. 

“At the opening of the century in 1801 the Plan of Union 
was formed by the Presbyterians and the Congregationalists. 
Out of this developed the American Home Missionary So- 
ciety in 1826, in which Presbyterians, Congregationalists, 
and others joined to establish churches in unchurched sec- 
tions of the country. Then came the Evangelical Alliance for 
the United States, as the American branch of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance of England in 1846. The American branch 
was organized in 1867. The Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation followed in 1851 and the Young Women’s Christian 
Association in 1858. The Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, representing women of all denominations and the 


(Continued on page 19) 
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Among 


Ourselves — 


Ready-made 


TuereE has been, so I am told, a definite increase in the 
amount of home dressmaking that is being done these 
days. Perhaps it will improve the appearance of the 
wearers of the homemade dresses. Perhaps it will not. 
That will depend, as it always has, upon a happy com- 
bination of pattern, material, dressmaker, and wearer. 
A faulty choice of any one of the four elements can 
ruin the whole effect. 

Some of us find it safer to stick to “ready-mades” as 
long as possible. There is something very reassuring to 
inexpert seamstresses in being able to try on a dress 
and see how it is going to look before we pay for it. 

Some of us even like to have our opinions ready- 
made. There is so much to think about these days that 
forming one’s own opinions about things is often a hectic 
process. It would be much easier to let someone else 
form them for us. Yes, it would be easier, if we could be 
sure that they would wear as well. 


Morning Comes 


Have you ever watched the morning come to a clear- 
ing in the woods? The sky above the tips of the tall 
hemlocks grows gray, then white, then softly blue. The 
hemlocks themselves have turned from shapeless black 
to softly waving gray. 

Now the sunlight catches the feathery topmost 
branches. Gently but relentlessly it moves downward 
as it takes possession of the forest. The movement is 
almost imperceptible as it wakens the lazy woodland 
greens, only to overcast them with bright gold. Brown 
tree trunks show above the brilliant brown and tan 
carpet of the clearing. Shadows flicker beyond the 
golden green screen of trees. The sky is now deep blue 
in the west. The east is a flaming radiance. Morning is 
here. 

It is easy to see how primitive peoples might worship 
and fear the sun. There is something almost frightening 
in the inexorable way the light moves down the trees. 
It moves with the slow sureness of tremendous power. 
Man, with all the achievements of which he boasts, can- 
not stop that steady onward course. 

We can do so many things. We can fly through the 
air with the greatest of ease. We can blow up in a night 
cathedrals that took centuries to build. We can dig 
canals to unite oceans. We can level mountains to meet 
the demands of the “jeep.” We can burn a man’s face 
off and put a new one on for him. We can do all this and 
much, much more. 

But we cannot stop the coming of the light or alter 
the course of this planet a particle. Silently, surely, the 
earth turns eastward toward the sun. Onward we go, 
a thousand miles an hour. Turning, turning, and com- 
pletely helpless to direct our course. 

We talk of “express trains rushing along” at such-and- 
such a speed. We are amazed again and again by the 
speed records of the newest types of heavier-than-air 
craft. We are amazed, but we can understand speeds 
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of two and three hundred miles an hour. Thinking in 
terms of three times that rate is bewildering. 

Our bewilderment does not matter to the forces of 
nature. The earth keeps right on turning. It turns so 
smoothly, so effortlessly that for years men thought it 
did not turn at all. 

Wouldn’t it be strange if years from now many of the 
“laws” we think self-evident turned out to be half truths 
—or less than half? And the earth would go right on 
turning, just as it has since it first began. No one can 
stop it but the Father Who started it on its course. 

You think of things like that when morning “takes 
over” in the woods. 


Hymns as Antidotes 


THERE are many sorts of poison that can upset the 
human being. For many of them religion is definitely 
the proper antidote. To be more specific, religious songs, 
or what we call hymns, are an antidote for many sorts 
of poison. 

Have you ever noticed how often people’s “favorite 
hymns” express their need? “Peace, Perfect Peace” and 
“Dear Lord and Father of Mankind,” for instance, are 
seldom favorites of the calm and placid person, unless 
that calm has been achieved after a sharp struggle. Such 
kymns are much more likely to appeal to the troubled 
and the turbulent of spirit. Something that has gone 
wrong in their lives keeps pricking them. They need the 
soothing power of God. In their hymns they are reach- 
ing toward it. 

The same thing is true of “Spirit of God, Descend 
Upon My Heart.” It is most likely to appeal to us when 
we are feeling most earth-bound and dim of soul. 

“How Firm a Foundation” brings strength to those 
who feel the ground trembling under them. “In the 
Hour of Trial” is likely to be a favorite of individuals 
who know very well how easy it is to slip from the 
straight and narrow path. 

Such contradictions do not always appear? Of course, 
they don’t. But very often these hymns are favorites 
of the stalwart Christian because they have proved an 
antidote to the poison that at one time attacked the soul. 
They are treasured and beloved as a knight of old 
treasured a tried and trusted sword. They bring back 
memories of past victories and the promise of victories 
still to come. 

That is one of the interesting things about the Chris- 
tian way of life. There are always fresh victories, or 
defeats, just around the corner. There is no stage along 
the road at which one can say, “I am through with 
temptations of all sorts. I can coast along on my past 
achievements for the rest of my life.” 

Life is full of crises. Each one may be different from 
the last and must be met in a different fashion. Or it 
raay be that the same one crops up over and over. A 
hymn that has helped before may give us a feeling of 
confidence in meeting the current evil. 

The world can be pretty poisonous at times—whether 
you take the word literally or in its slang meaning. It is 
a lucky person who is well supplied with the antidote. 
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Echoes of Home 


Pastor Lathrop Receives a Telegram 


“MoruHer, can Barby stay to lunch?” asked Joan. 

“Aren’t you getting a little mixed? This is grand- 
mother’s house, you know. She’s the person you want 
to speak to about invitations to lunch. But I imagine 
she’ll be only too happy to have another little grand- 
daughter at the table.” 

“T think she will,” said Barby. “Mother said I wasn’t 
to be a nuisance while you folks are visiting. I can come 
all winter, but Joan wants me to stay.” 

They raced off to find their grandmother. I’m amused 
to find how quickly Joan has developed her own social 
life here. I was afraid she might miss her Bordenville 
playmates, but I needn’t have worried. She has been 
taken right into Barby’s circle of friends. 

_ Personally, I could do with a little less social life. 

There have been all sorts of parties of Jerry’s old 
friends. While it is fun and I’m glad to enter into things, 
it is a little too much like the activities we are wrapped 
up in all winter long. I’ve always felt that members of 
a minister’s family should spend their vacations being 
as unsociable as they please—unsociable enough to last 
the rest of the year. Now I am sure of it. 

I heard the doorbell and wondered whether I should 
answer it. Mother Lathrop was making a cake. It 
would be a shame to have her stop in the midst of it. I 
had reached the top of the stairs when I heard Jerry’s 
voice in the hall below. 

“Telegram for me? Wonder who wants to reach me 
in a hurry. Sign—right—here. There you are. Thank 
you.” 

My heart stood still. Telegram! Mark, of course. Hurt? 
Arm broken? or a leg, perhaps? Surely nothing worse! 
Not drowned! Oh, no, not that! I couldn’t move hand 
or foot. 

Downstairs I could hear the rattle of the paper as 
Jerry unfolded the message. 

Why had I ever consented to let Mark go off to camp 
without us? If he needed outdoor life, we could all have 
tried it together. Then his father would have been there 
to keep an eye on him. How horribly cruel and unneces- 
sary all this boys’ camp business is, anyhow. A way to 
make them manly! As though they couldn’t learn to be 
manly at home with their parents. Such ideas might be 
all right in the African bush, but not in America. 

An exclamation of dismay broke from Jerry. My 
fears were confirmed. It was bad news. I clutched the 
railing beside me. I found my voice. 

“What is it, Jerry? Tell me!” 

“Bad news, I’m afraid, dear.” He started upward. 

“Tell me quickly, Jerry. I can stand it. What has 
happened to him?” 

“It seems to be a heart attack.” 

“Heart attack? Mark? Why, he was examined—.” 

“Mercy, no! Not Mark. Whatever made you think of 
that? It’s Mr. Benson. He’s had a heart attack—prob- 
ably overwork and strain. You know they’ve been ex- 
panding the C. B. L. plant this summer and a lot of the 
responsibility is his. It must have been too much for 
his heart.” 


“Thank heaven!” I sank down on the top step. 

“Thank heaven? What do you mean? It must be 
fairly serious for Mrs. Benson to wire me. She isn’t the 
sort of person to get panicky. I don’t see how you can 
say a thing like that!” 

“But I mean, thank heaven it wasn’t Mark.” 

“What is all this about Mark? He is safe at camp. I 
don’t see why you keep thinking about him. Haven’t 
you any concern about the Bensons?” 

“Oh, I am just dreadfully sorry about Mr. Benson. 
And she must be very much upset to bother you on 
your vacation. She’s always so thoughtful and consid- 
erate. It’s a shame! But you see, I thought the telegram 
must be about Mark, and I’m so relieved that he’s all 
right that I can’t really think about the Bensons yet.” 

“T suppose that’s a mother for you. I never gave Mark 
a thought. He’s a sensible, healthy youngster in as good 
a camp as you’d find anywhere. I haven’t worried about 
him for a minute.” 

“Not even when that storm came up the other night?” 

“Well, I did wonder whether they were getting it at 
the camp or whether it was just a local shower.” 

“Or when it turned chilly right afterwards?” 

“No, I didn’t worry. I merely wondered whether the 
blanket he took with him was keeping him warm 
enough. But you couldn’t call that worrying.” 

“No, of course, you couldn’t.” I was so glad to have 
my own black moment over that I didn’t press the point. 
If my husband wanted to use the word “wonder” in- 
stead of “worry,” it was all the same to me. The real 
import of the telegram began to make an impression 
on me. 

“Does Mrs. Benson want you to come home?” 

“No, there doesn’t seem to be any immediate danger. 
She says that if there should be any change for the 
worse, she will let me know.” 

“T suppose she wanted to prepare you a little, so that 
you’d know what to expect if you have to return.” 

“Probably. And yet—I wonder whether she really 
wants me to come but doesn’t like to ask me to break 
up my vacation?” 

“It is not at all unlikely that that is how her mind 
worked. What would you think of trying to get her on 
the telephone? Perhaps you’d know better how matters 
stood if you talked to her.” 


Naughty 
Nora’s 
Nonsense 


I sometimes think I’m 
very wise 
In what I do and say. 
I wonder if through 
others’ eyes 
I look the self-same 
way. 


\ 
NAUGHTY NORA 
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And I will make with them a covenant of peace, and 
will cause evil beasts to cease out of the land; and they 
shall dwell securely in the wilderness, and sleep in 


Ezekiel 34:25 


A poisonous snake crept into his plane, and bit Lieut. 
Robert Vaught when he was 3,000 feet in the air. Sud- 
denly becoming ill and suffering intensely, the pilot was 
forced to land in a dry swamp: After fainting several 
times, he dragged himself to a water hole where he put 
a tourniquet on his badly swollen leg and made a mud 
pack, which relieved the pain somewhat. He drove off 
wild buffaloes with machine-gun fire. His left leg help- 
less, he fitted a piece of wood to the left rudder pedal 
and operated it by hand. With such heroic stuff in him, 
he managed to take off and fly back to base, where later 
he threw off the poison and rejoined his squadron. This 
true story is an illustration of the unconquerable spirit, 
ingenuity, and determination that triumph over all ob- 
stacles and sufferings. But it is also a parable of the 
victory over the “old serpent,” the devil. 


+ + + 


The letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life. 
I Corinthians 3:6 


Tue orthodox church in Russia built around itself a 
hard shell of externalism and shut itself in like a clam 
from the life of the common people. The Bolshevik 
revolution reacted against this formalistic religion “of 
the letter” and liturgics, as controlled by the wealthy 
ruling classes, and dealt death to organized religion in 
Russia when the czarist regime was overthrown. But 
true religion is not dead in the Soviet Republic. The 
smoldering faith of the people will burst forth again in 
flames of Christian devotion and life. 


the woods. 


+ + + 

Ye are the salt of the earth: but if the salt have lost 

its savor, wherewith shall it be salted? it is thenceforth 

good for nothing, but to be cast out and trodden under 
foot of men. Matthew 5: 13 


“THERE are three qualities of salt—it penetrates, it 
flavors, and it preserves.” Addressing a graduating class, 
a speaker referred to educational leaders as “the salt 
of the earth.” “Salt is so cheap that it will never be 
rationed,” he said, “and although you are but a small 
part of the millions in the world, you can make a spear- 
head in front of civilization by leading the way.” All 
too sadly it must be admitted that civilization’s “spear- 
heads” have driven too many of their wedges by means 
of war instruments created in the laboratories and fac- 
tories of science. Christ uses the salt way of saving and 
preserving the individual and society. 
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I was made a minister according to the gift of that 

grace of God which was given me according to the 
working of his power. Ephesians 3:7 

A TRUE minister of the Gospel was the Rev. J. F. C. 


Heyer, M.D., the centennial of whose work as the 
founder of our India mission is celebrated this year. The 
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story of his life and work, as both home and foreign 
missionary, is fascinating. At a special service held re- 
cently in Baltimore in memory of Father Heyer, Dr. 
F. Eppling Reinartz spoke of ‘a new mission mandate.” 
As some of its elements, he listed “the necessity to 
validate the fact and the ideals of human brotherhood 
in the laboratories of thousands of inter-racial and inter- 
national situations; faith in the value of the individual; 
and the need for the church to be engaged in an utterly 
unselfish and long-term task.” 


+ + + 


Ye are an epistle of Christ, ministered by us, writ- 
ten not with ink, but with the Spirit of the living God; 
not in tables of stone, but in tables that are hearts of 
flesh. _ IT Corinthians 3: 3 


In the physical ministry of Dr. Baer at his hospital 
for crippled children, near Baltimore, Md., marvelous 
cures have been effected and hundreds helped by the 
famous bone specialist. The oil portrait and the bronze 
plate in his memory fail to express the deep esteem and 
affection in which he will ever be held by the many 
saved from suffering and helplessness through his skill 
and the care of his helpers. Greater than any material 
expression or than even the expensive hospital itself, 
are the living memorials in the lives of those who were 
helped and made happy. “Tables that are hearts of 
flesh” are better than monuments of stone; gratitude 
and love engraved deep in the soul are more worth 
while than letters of testimony. Jesus Christ, of all 
benefactors the greatest, lives on in the transformed 
lives of the millions saved by His grace. 


+ + + 


Who would have all men to be saved, and come to 
the knowledge of the truth. I Timothy 2: 4 


“Stop, Look, Listen,” is a commanding sign for which 
railroads gave a great sum to warn against death. Ignor- 
ing it, many a motorist has paid the penalty with his 
life. Jesus Christ, “Who would have all men to be 
saved,’ warns us to face the facts as to our eternal 
destiny, and hearken to the saving message of the cross 
He has erected for our salvation. Rejecting “the knowl- 
edge of the truth,” we imperil our eternal happiness. 


+ + + 


The multitude came together and were confounded, 
because that every man heard them speaking in his 
own language. Acts 2:6 


THE short-wave radio carries into other lands the 
propaganda of the aggressive nation. In every language 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ has been broadcast—not to 
undermine insidiously faith or counteract the work of 
enemies, but to spread the knowledge of the truth and 
save souls. There is a spiritual meaning in the message 
of special revelation as to “the mysteries of the kingdom 
of God”; and to the heralds of salvation is given the 
high privilege of translating into every “tongue,” and 
to the understanding of every heart, the good news 
from heaven. 
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The Acts of the Apostles 


Tue book of the Acts of the Apostles is a historical 
gem and a fascinating story. To gather its material and 
verify its statements, Dr. Luke, physician and historian, 
traveled far, interviewed carefully the leading charac- 
ters and sifted scrupulously the facts and evidence. In 
addition to collecting the accumulated data in letters 
and other scattered writings, St. Luke drew largely on 
the oral testimony of eyewitnesses and on quotations 
of sayings that had become current. But the writer’s 
special inspiration should not be discounted. The pre- 
cious passages in his Gospel concerning the birth and 
babyhood of Jesus may have been partly the result of 
personal conversations with the mother Mary, but they 
were undoubtedly inspired by the Holy Spirit as to their 
proper understanding and expression. Even so, the 
second great book by Luke was created out of the first- 
hand knowledge of the author from original sources, 
but was divinely inspired. 

The Acts of the Apostles tell graphically and grip- 
pingly the story of great characters who were trans- 
formed from unknown and unpromising men of the 
masses into makers of history. Fishermen of Galilee 
were changed into leaders of a new world order; the 
most zealous antagonist of the church was converted 
into the greatest apostle of Christianity. A fear-filled 
group of followers of the crucified Nazarene were trans- 
formed into His courageous and heroic champions, in 
spite of sacrifices and persecutions. Multitudes in widen- 
ing areas and from every race and station were drawn 
increasingly into the new movement and were filled 
with great joy and enthusiasm. Their trials and suc- 
cesses, their spiritual experiences and triumphs of faith 
in establishing the early church—all make up a true 
story more inspiring than any fiction. 


Significant Names 


The Acts, however, are more than biographical 
sketches and historical records concerning apostles and 
saints, in their individual achievements and congrega- 
tional activities. In the background there walks “in the 
midst of the seven candlesticks”—with the light and fire 
from the altars of the churches—the unseen person of 
the Son of God. “The Acts of Jesus” would be a true 
designation of this great book. It is He Who, though 
ascended into heaven, is ever present among His fol- 
lowers, guiding and guarding, comforting and inspiring 
each actor, helping and blessing at each stage of the 
church’s development, in every event and act as re- 
corded in these first chapters of the history of the New 
Dispensation. Without Him, the expansion of the church 
would have been impossible. 

Also quite proper, perhaps, would be the title, “The 
Acts of the Holy Spirit.” The book is introduced by the 
promised coming of the Holy Ghost and the outpouring 
of His power upon the disciples. Its first section tells 
of Pentecost as the birthday of the Church and the 
beginning of a series of events that were possible only 
because of the baptism of the Holy Spirit. The acts of 
the apostles and of their fellow workers in the early 
church, all the miraculous happenings and marvelous 
achievements recorded, were expressive of the indwell- 
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ing presence and power of the Spirit. The invisible Head 
of the Church operates through the living Word and 
through the sacramental power of the Third Person. of 
the Triune God. 


New Dispensation 


The new era inaugurated by the apostles, under Jesus 
Christ, is called “The Dispensation of the Spirit.” It is 
based on a new covenant which St. Paul said is “not of 
the letter.” It is not embodied in a definite constitution 
or series of laws and articles of agreement. “The letter 
killeth,” he said, but it is “of the spirit,” for, he added, 
“the spirit giveth life.” In ministering this divine cove- 
nant, the human agents, renouncing all claim to special 
recognition or merit, should humbly confess with the 
apostle, “Our sufficiency is from God.” 

The old covenant of the law, although a “ministration 
of condemnation,” was still with “glory”; but “much 
more doth the ministration of righteousness exceed in 
glory.” In writing to the Corinthian Christians, St. Paul 
refers to it as the “glory that surpasseth.” Thus the 
apostles and their co-laborers were engaged in a super- 
work, in the ministration, under God, of a covenant of 
“righteousness,” which was with “exceeding glory” (II 
Corinthians 3: 5-11). 

To appreciate the special functions and mission of the 
church today, we would do well to read and re-read the 
inspired story of her beginnings as found in the Acts 
of the Apostles. Especially should we note her deep 
rooting in the promises and person of her founder as 
the ever-living Word and the continuing in her of His 
presence and power, through the indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit. 


Inherited From Muhlenberg 


“IVIUHLENBERG’S heritage to the American Lutheran 
Church of the future is characterized also by a fervent, 
intelligent, missionary zeal, and a belief that the Zion 
of God can be planted in any wilderness, so that culti- 
vated roses of churchly life may cover the earth. The 
wilderness of the frontier is gone, if by wilderness we 
mean trackless forests, unbridged streams, uncrossed 
mountains, stealthy savages. But is there not a modern 
wilderness round about us in the world of today? Are 
there not vast unchartered areas ahead of us? Do we 
estimate aright the lurking foes which stalk the paths 
of Christian advance? Have not we lost our way in “a 
maze of a spiritual wilderness? And who will say that 
the cities we have built are safe from enemies both 
within and without? 

“The times call again for the faith and wisdom of the 
Patriarch of American Lutheranism. We need a faith 
that can overcome even the world of 1942—more dan- 
gerous even than the world of 1742. We need patient 
binding together of the scattered people of Christ, so 
that in the unity of the church we may come to experi- 
ence more fully the strength of Him whose Body is the 
Church. We need the humility of a faith which seeks 
fellowship with others of the household of faith, rather 
than the pride which presumes to open and close the 
doors of that house.”—The Lutheran Companion. 
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Tue approving reference, in the Philadelphia Record 
of August 8 by journalist Fred Turner, to the recent 
paragraphs in this department concerning American 
ministers’ obligation to be citizens is appreciated. It 
seems to us to be one subject on which the secular and 
church press can have a policy of frank co-operation. 

In welcoming assistance from the able editor of the 
Record’s Saturday’s Church page, we recognize the 
value of spreading attention beyond the boundaries of 
the Lutheran, and for that matter, the confines of all the 
churches in the United States. We have no data on which 
to make any assertion concerning the percentage of 
clergymen in the nation who are aliens. Persons are not 
the main factors in the situation, except in so far as their 
training and position give them opportunities for 
interpreting the principles involved. 

But it is the principle in the situation that requires 
direct and unequivocal acceptance and subscription. 
The Bible teaches very plainly the place of the civil 
power in the regard of the people dwelling in a country. 
They who have the rule over us are the “powers that 
be” in the land where we live and gain our livelihood. 
Christian doctrine does not approve infiltration for the 
furtherance of territorial and trade relations. 


NEWS LETTER WRITER ROBISON 


Tue LuTHERAN has pride in introducing the latest 
member of its News Letter staff, the Rev. David E. 
Robison, pastor of St. Luke’s Church, Sioux City, Iowa. 
Pastor Robison will give particular attention to news 
from the Iowa Synod. 

The Iowa Synod consists of thirty-five congregations, 
with a total confirmed membership of 16,216. It was 
organized in 1855 as a unit of the former General Synod. 
Its present officers are E. A. Piper, D.D., president; the 
Rev. Lightner A. Swan, vice-president; the Rev. Ralph 
WM. Krueger, secretary; Mr. J. L. Berger, treasurer; the 
Rev. M. E. Lesher, statistician, and W. H. Blancke, D.D., 
historian. 

The name Iowa, it is stated in the World Almanac, is 
derived from a clan of the Sioux tribe of Indians—the 
Alaouas. The word’s meaning is a decided libel on the 
present Iowans: it is interpreted “Sleepy Ones.” The 
population as reported by the United States census is 
increasing. It was 3,427,796 in 1940. 

Congregations belonging to the United Lutheran 
Church are only a portion of the Lutheran churches in 
this state. From statistical tables completed for the 
Lutheran World Almanac of 1931-33 based on the re- 
ligious census of 1926, one notes that in addition to 
forty-one U. L. C. A. churches in Iowa, there were 178 
cennected with the American Lutheran Church; sev- 
enty-four with Augustana; 169 with the Norwegian 
Lutheran; six with the Lutheran Free (Norwegian); 
thirty-two with the United Danish Synod; 197 with the 
Missouri Synod; sixteen with the Danish Evangelical 
Synod, and twenty-two distributed among four other 
small Lutheran bodies. In 1926 there was a total of 738 
congregations in the state of Iowa, distributed among 
twelve organizations. The total number of members was 
195,801, an average per church of 265. 


GUR CHURCH AND THE WAR 


Wuen the American Congress on September 14, 1940, 
passed the Selective Service Act, it was the hope,— 
indeed the prayer of all Christian citizens,—that defense 
against invasion would meet the obligations of the 
United States in so far as persons are concerned. The 
law was titled “Selective Service and Training Act,” and 
under its provisions by July 1, 1941, 700,000 men were 
assembled in chosen locations as trainees. As events 
proved, the planning was inadequate. It is now said 
that the armed forces of the nation approximate two 
million citizens. 

As soon as the government’s plans for assembling 
citizens for military training were known, the church 
accepted its duty to follow its members. A commission 
was set up within the National] Lutheran Council, 
whereby the U. L. C. A. with sister synods could learn of 
and respond to the need for chaplains. The Lutheran 
quota is roughly put at ten per cent of the total of the 
chaplains’ corps, which meant last June two hundred 
persons whose churches had ordained them, and after 
a minimum of two years’ parish experience had recom- 
mended their appointment to service. 

Meantime the government arranged as efficient an 
equipment for the maintenance of divine worship and 
spiritual morale as war permits. Provisions were made 
to separate the activities of the chaplains from those 
of directors of amusement and recreation. Chapels have 
been built within the areas of military assembly of 
which the chaplains have exclusive use. Civilians under 
the title of United Service Organization (U. S. O.) have 
raised a large sum of money, much of which goes toward 
entertaining the men when “on leave” from their strictly 
military assignments, but to these centers the chaplains 
and civilian pastors are welcomed. In numerous in- 
stances an office is assigned them in which personal 
conferences with enlisted men can be had, a much- 
valued arrangement. 

In appreciation of these opportunities and with the 
determination that a minimum of injury should be done 
by the war to faith in God and to ideals of character, 
the churches have given unselfish, primary co-operation 
te the war effort. We Lutherans are reported to have 
now approximately three hundred men detached from 
parishes and engaged in a spiritual ministry to the 
military forces. Their influence has been highly com- 
mended by the chiefs of chaplains and by officers of 
the army and navy. THe LuTHERAN in this issue gives 
expression to the gratitude of both our ecclesiastical 
and our civil authority for the good work which church 
workers have done. 

Meantime “The ideology” of the conflict has gone far 
beyond the original objectives. It is no longer punish- 
ment for broken pledges and regard for national safety 
that summon the nation to “all out” war. The basic 
principles of our form of government are under attack. 
Free worship and regard for God’s will on earth call 
for protection. America with her allies constituting the 
United Nations is at unrelenting war with the Axis 
powers who seek to re-establish rule by dictators. We 
therefore deem this in the sense of Article XVI of our 
Augsburg confession, “a just war.” 
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RELATIONS WITH THE FEDERAL COUNCIL 
(Continued from page 13) 


Young People’s Society Christian Endeavor in 1883, the 
Students’ Volunteer Movement in 1886, and the Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement, organized in 1906. All these cut 
across denominational lines and pioneered in the field of 
co-operative effort. 

“Then came the Federal Council, the preliminary meet- 
ing of which was held in 1905, and the formal organization 
in 1908. The Foreign Missions Conference had already been 
founded in 1892. The Home Missions Council was organized 
in March, 1908, and the Council of Women for Home 
Missions in the fall of the same year. State and local inter- 
denominational organizations were formed at a compara- 
tively early date. The development of the spirit of co-opera- 
tion shows itself in the fact that since the opening of the 
present century an indefinitely large number of local inter- 
denominational organizations have been formed for the pur- 
pose of doing work unitedly. More than 1,300 such organ- 
izations are known to exist. This includes ministerial 
associations and similar groups. 

“Apart from State, City or Local Councils, there emerged 
a number of Interdenominational Agencies with a view of 
coordinating and integrating specific types of work. The fol- 
lowing eight were definitely organized with offices and 
staffs, with a total operating budget of $780,000 annually. 
They are, The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, the International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, the Home Missions’ Council of North America, the 
Foreign Missions’ Conference of North America, the ‘Coun- 
cil of Church Boards of Education, the National Council of 
Church Women, the United Stewardship Council of the 
United States and Canada, the Missionary Education Move- 
ment of the United States and Canada. 

“For some time in the past the leaders in these various 
organizations were aware of overlapping at many points 
and at times of working at cross purposes. Consequently, 
the question presented itself, whether the time had not 
come to unite the union agencies into something that would 
give the impression of and express the closer solidarity of 
the same. Consequently in 1940 a committee was appointed 
representing the first six of these agencies to make a pre- 
liminary study of the possibility of forming closer relations 
among these agencies.” 


In a following article THe LUTHERAN will indicate the 
present departments of the Federal Council. We remind 
our readers that the action of the Executive Board was 
printed in the issue of July 29, page 12. 


Eternal Life 


Contributed by Dr. W. H. GrEEvER 


Eternal Life Is God’s Gift of Grace. By the suffer- 
ings and death of Christ the forgiveness of sin is effected 
and by His resurrection and the gift of the Holy Spirit 
new life, the eternal life, is bestowed. This gift of life 
comes through a spiritual rebirth, by a regeneration. 
It is a new life. With it come new relationships, new pos- 
sibilities, new purposes, new motives, and new values. 
In relation to the eternal life, the purely temporal life 
becomes merely incidental in its significance. It has 
little meaning in itself, beyond its reality as the setting 
in which the eternal life is lived during the earthly 
period. The true meaning of life, the only inclusive 
realistic view of life, is found in the eternal life. 
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Eternal Life Is a Present Reality. Eternal, as ap- 
plied to the new gift of life from God, does not refer to 
its beginning in the individual, as a promise for future 
bestowal, but refers to its duration for the individual 
who now possesses it. It is this, however, because in His 
gift of eternal life God imparts His own life, which is 
“from everlasting to everlasting,” and that life is “new,” 
not as a creation but as a gift, only in respect to its pos- 
session, not its existence, by the individual upon whom 
it is bestowed. Thus the eternal values of life are in- 
herent in the “new” life which God bestows and are the 
real values of life, even in the present world, from the 
moment God’s gift is received. It is only when this con- 
ception of eternal life is accepted, with all of its impli- 
cations, that he who calls himself a Christian is moti- 
vated, in principle and purpose, to live the present life 
as a part of the eternal life, and to subordinate all that 
pertains to the secular life to his Christian life. 


Eternal Life Is All-inclusive. He who lives in the 
light of eternal realities, and in the possession of eternal 
values, cannot divide his life into spiritual and secular, 
where secular values are either sought and enjoyed as 
ends in themselves, or are despised because they are 
not eternal. When the eternal life is lived in time, as 
all inclusive, it simply recognizes the relative values 
of the secular as means, and thus appraises them ac- 
cording to reality, and makes them contributory to the 
use and enjoyment of the eternal values. Thus the eter- 
nal life, as all-inclusive, is neither altogether an other- 
world or a this-world life. It is the truest present-world 
life because it is the beginning of the other-world life. 
It is in recognition of this Christian view and Christian 
“way of life” that the church accepts its divine com- 
mission in the world and teaches its doctrines of un- 
selfish service and stewardship. The Christian, who is 
already experiencing the values of the eternal life has 
no reason to ask: “Is life worth living?” 


Eternal Life Reveals the Significance of Death. One’s 
view of death is the direct product of his view of life. 
He who is without the eternal life naturally regards 
death as “the end” of the only life he knows, and the 
hereafter is just one great question mark to him. Then 
death appears as the great tragedy in which all purposes 
are ended and all values are surrendered. But to one 
who has experienced the realities and the values of the 
eternal life, in the present world, death appears as a 
transition from one set of conditions to another in un- 
broken life, with liberation from limitations, to fuller 
realizations of satisfactions of which he has but tasted. 
Of the one, death makes a testator, who bequeaths all 
of his possessions to those he leaves behind in the world, 
while of the other it makes an heir who enters into the 
possession and enjoyment of the riches of heaven. To 
one who contemplates the approach of his own death 
much depends upon the consciousness in which he has 
lived his daily life, and the degree in which the eternal 
life has been a conscious reality. Likewise this is true 
for those who experience bereavement. If the eternal 
life is the real life, they are comforted; if not, they are 
overwhelmed by sorrow. In the eternal life spiritual 
ties, the most real and most satisfying, are not severed; 
cnly the physical and social ties, dependent upon the 
physical senses, are severed. Communion in the con- 
tinuity of the eternal is unbroken. 
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Family Quarrels Adjusted 


Jacob’s Fear of Laban’s and Esau’s Wrath Dissolved by Meetings 
By NATHAN R. MELHORN 
Genesis 32: 2-12, 27-29. Sunday School Lesson for August 30 


Tue Bible reading prescribed to con- 
tain the lesson text for the Sunday 
school seniors consists of chapters of 
Genesis 31 to 33 inclusive. But really 
to appreciate the family situations 
which the narration describes, one must 
be familiar with the contents of chap- 
ters 29 and 30. 

It will be remembered that Jacob’s 
mother, Rebekah, advised him to leave 
the country in Canaan which was in- 
herited from Isaac the father, partly 
in order to escape the wrath of Esau 
of whose hunger he had taken advan- 
tage and become the heir. Rebekah 
recommended a sojourn with his uncle, 
Laban, a person of substance and the 
father of two marriageable daughters. 
For one of these, Rachel, the exile had 
a tender feeling and contracted with 
her father to marry her after giving 
seven years of service. Laban’s trick- 
ery in substituting Leah, the elder 
daughter for the younger, trapped his 
nephew; but he accepted the condi- 
tion, served a second seven years for 
Rachel, and thereby earned the right 
to have her also as his wife. 


A Skillful Manager 


Now Jacob was a talented business- 
man and so directed the resources com- 
mitted to him by his uncle as to make 
Laban a wealthy man. Nor did Jacob 
suffer financially in the process. Despite 
certain conditions by which the elder 
owner expected to have an advantage 
over the younger steward, Rebekah’s 
son, the latter’s prosperity was such 
as to excite the envy of Laban’s sons. 
The consequent quarrels, together with 
Jacob’s natural desire to live on his 
own inheritance, led him to demand 
a division of the flocks and herds and 
permission to return to Hebron with 
his wives and children. His request 
was refused by Laban; whereupon 
Jacob took advantage of his employer’s 
absence at sheep-shearing time to start 
back secretly for his own country, tak- 
ing with him all his possessions. 

Pursued by Laban and overtaken, a 
parley ensued at which an agreement 
was reached, and the two men parted 
amicably. A covenant of peace was ac- 
cepted by both and given witness by 
the erection of a stone pillar. Laban 
returned to Padan-Aram and Jacob 
proceeded on his westward journey to 
Hebron. 

It was following the negotiation of 
this peace that Jacob decided to pla- 
cate Esau, his brother, who had not 
forgiven him for obtaining the paternal 


blessing. As between the uncle and 
brother, the latter had been the more 
wronged and thereby was entitled to 
a greater degree of restitution. Since 
the stings of conscience are propor- 
tioned to the sense of injuries done 
one’s fellow man, it is safe to conclude 
that the treatment of Esau often rose 
up to trouble the favorite son of 
Rebekah. 


Esau a Power 


And it is also evident that Jacob’s 
unscrupulous conduct in fooling Isaac, 
his father, so as to receive the blessing, 
had not impoverished the older of the 
twin sons. Esau, on his own too, had 
grown wealthy. The news that 400 men 
were en route to support Esau’s claim 
was a congruous rumor. 

Jacob was scared. He divided his 
company and his possessions into two 
bands in order that one might have a 
chance to escape. He seems not to have 
given any consideration to resort to the 
weapons of his time to defend his 
rights. Instead he sought the protec- 
tion and guidance of Jehovah. 

As had occurred at every previous 
crisis, a plan of successful action “came 
to mind.” It consisted in sending pres- 
ents, in acknowledging wrongdoing, 
and “he bowed himself to the ground 
seven times until he came near to his 
brother.” Esau’s response was imme- 
diate, fraternal, and final. The two 
brothers separated without any test of 
their respective powers, Jacob return- 
ing to Shechem and Esau to Seir. 


A Too Human Person 


Correct appraisal of Jacob’s conduct 
in the interval of his life described in 
chapters 29 to 33 inclusive is not easy 
for those familiar with the ethics of 
our Lord as expressed in the New Tes- 
tament. Many of the actions recorded 
are too human. Jacob himself is so 
pronouncedly a typical “go-getter” as 
to startle us, when he calmly wrestles 
with a divine messenger and almost 
impudently reminds Jehovah of prom- 
ises made to Abraham and Isaae which 
must have their fulfillment in him 
(Jacob). 

It is not that Laban and Esau are 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
August 24-30 


. Jacob’s Distress. Genesis 32: 1-8. 
Jacob’s Prayer for Help. Genesis 32: 9-12. 


. Samuel’s Prayer for Help. I Sam, 7: 5-11. 
Psalm 27: 1-6. 

Psalm 34:1-9. 
Psalm 28:6-9. 


M 
T. 
Mh Gideon’s Prayer for Help. Judges 6: 36-40, 
F 


. Prayer and Trust. 
Sat. God the Deliverer. 
S. Praise for Deliverance. 


THE LUTHERAN 


faultless. Laban thought himself clever, 
as that word is used by a certain type 
of business person, when he attached 
Jacob to him and greatly profited 
thereby. Esau did not have the quali- 
ties of character for transmitting the 
confidence implanted in Abraham and 
Isaac to his followers. He thought too 
little of his own capacities to merit en- 
trustment with a great mission. On the 
other hand, the faults of Jacob are the 
“other side” of his attributes of worth. 
Had he been less interested upon gain- 
ing position, he would not have gotten 
Esau’s birthright away from him. Had 
he been a less keen bargainer, he 
would have remained an employee of 
Laban. 

It can also be said without minimiz- 
ing the moral transgressions of Jacob 
in his dealings with relatives and 
others that he never faltered in trying 
to achieve the mission for which God 
chose him. He had one great virtue: he 
was faithful to a very difficult destiny. 
In the regime of divine grace, the ob- 
jective is so absorbing and overpower- 
ing as to alter the proportions of many 
kinds of conduct. The bad does not be- 
come good, but its connections are af- 
fected. 


Jacob and Jesus 


It is to the credit of those who have 
been privileged to receive the revela- 
tion of Christ that ethical standards 
have been greatly raised. It is not that 
people are born differently, or that 
there are not much the same passions 
at work amongst us as were found 
among the people who were the con- 
temporaries of Jacob. What has made 
us appraise at a different value the 
characteristics of the Old Testament 
group of heroes is the demonstration 
which we have in the New Testament 
of an entirely different motivation for 
conduct. It seems proper to say that 
Jacob responded to the dictates of an 
earthly ambition. He was a man of 
great ability and with correspondingly 
large objectives for his life. Born a 
second son, he first sought for himself 
the advantages that accrued to the one 
of the ancient family to whom had de- 
scended the birthright. Wherever he 
found advantages in the use of prop- 
erty, or kinship, or human relation- 
ships, he worked these, as the saying 
is, to the limit, always in order that 
he might advance his own interests 
and those of his clan. 

In the New Testament we have the 
vividly different objective of Christ, 
Who seeks nothing for Himself and 
gives all things that others may be 
profited thereby. Even though the 
character of our Lord continues to be 
unapproachable, there is nevertheless 
a reflection from it by which we judge 
all of those to whom importance can 
be credited. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TRAVER, Frederick, Md. 


Lutherans in Latin 
South America 


Isaiah 49: 5-12 


The Rev. William A. Dudde, a 1942 grad- 
uate of the Philadelphia Seminary, or- 
dained by the Synod of New York, leaves 
for South America this summer. It is re- 
freshing to hear why he is willing to give 
his young life to the missionary program. 
Youth speaks to youth on this page. The 
future of the church is safe in such hands. 
Sincere appreciation is here voiced to Pas- 
tor Dudde for the interview. 


1. Since the predominant religion in South 
America is Roman Catholic, how do you 
justify Lutheran missions there? 


Turn back the pages of history a mo- 
ment. Remember how Christianity 
made its entrance into Latin America 
early in the sixteenth century as a part 
of the Spanish-Portuguese conquest of 


the New World? Remember how ardent _ 


missionaries — Franciscans, Augustin- 
ians, Dominicans, and later, the Jesuits 
—accompanied and followed the vic- 
torious adventurers through vast, un- 
charted lands, adding Gospel to the 
glory and gold of the conquerors’ slo- 
gan? The manly courage, apostolic zeal, 
and loving nature of these mission- 
aries—or most of them—cannot be for- 
gotten, for they wrote a magnificent 
chapter in the history of the Christian 
movement. 

But the chapters that followed were 
not always so magnificent. Her zeal for 
the Gospel waned, and even her com- 
mendable cultural and social influence 
benefited only the privileged few. An 
overwhelming part of the population 
remained not only in poverty and ig- 
norance, but in superstition and moral 
degradation as well. Great numbers 
claimed by Roman Catholicism actu- 
ally had no Christianity at all. As in 
other places and other times, the 
“threat of competition” from Protes- 
tantism has finally awakened in her a 
feeling of the need for reform, and she 
has undoubtedly been forced to take 
on a more evangelical spirit. But hers 
is far from a pure Gospel even yet. 
Moreover, her ways and teachings in 
the past have alienated many of the in- 
tellectuals—and common people as well 
—beyond any chance of reconcilia- 
tion. To these, and to a whole popula- 
tion hungering for a truly evangelical 
message, the Lutheran Church has a 
mission. 

The Lutheran Church has children 
of her own to care for in Latin Amer- 
ica, too—thousands of immigrants of 


Lutheran backgrounds and their de- 
scendants. Such countries as Brazil and 
Argentina—even though predominantly 
Portuguese or Spanish—are, like the 
United States, largely composed of a 
polyglot population. Besides the Span- 
ish and Portuguese, South America has 
literally millions of Italians, French, 
Russians, and Germans, to mention 
only the leading peoples represented. 
Among these immigrants and their 
descendants — notably the Germans, 
Scandinavians, Poles, and Slovaks—are 
many Lutherans, and the Lutheran 
Church has not only a right, but a duty 
to minister to them. In the Misiones 
territory in northern Argentina par- 
ticularly, these are the people among 
whom our church carries on most of 
its work. 


2. Briefly, what progress has been made by 
the Lutheran Church in South America? 


South America is a large continent. 
Only a general picture can be given. 
For several centuries, our Church, 
along with all Protestantism, faced a 
wall of isolationism around Latin 
America, rigidly maintained—by per- 
secution if necessary—by the Roman 
Catholic Church and the mother coun- 
tries of Spain and Portugal. But in 
spite of this seclusion, as early as 1557 
a small party of Huguenots landed in 
Brazil and established a branch of the 
Reformed Church of Geneva. 

As far as Latin America proper is 
concerned, it was not until the dawn 
of the nineteenth century—and espe- 
cially after most of the colonies had 
gained independence from Spain and 
Portugal — that, usually under special 
treaties, foreigners of non-Catholic af- 
filiation were allowed the practice of 
their faith. British residents in Rio de 
Janeiro organized the first Protestant 
church in Latin America. In spite of 
this short span of time it has had to 
become established, Protestantism in 
Latin America has seen its number of 
communicants multiply more than 
sevenfold in the present century. But 
even with this growth, there are only 
1,725,000 evangelical Christians in a 
Latin American population of 120,000,- 
000, or 1 in 69. 

The Lutheran Church has only be- 
gun to realize its opportunities in Latin 
America. Only two Lutheran bodies 
from North America—the United Lu- 
theran Church and the Missouri Synod 
—carry on work in the southern con- 
tinent. The Missouri Synod has a size- 
able mission in Brazil, and stations in 
Argentina, Paraguay, and Uruguay. 


Our own church, besides its mission in 
British Guiana, maintains work in two 
parts of Argentina: the La Plata 
(Buenos Aires) section, where there 
are seven congregations with over 700 
baptized members, two ordained mis- 
sionaries and two native pastors, and 
the Misiones (Eldorado) section, where 
there are three congregations with 
about 700 baptized members and two 
ordained missionaries. Work in Argen- 
tina by Lutherans from the United 
States was unknown before 1908, and 
our own mission was not established 
until 1919. It is the desire of the Argen- 
tine mission to expand at the rate of 
two new missionaries a year for the 
next few years, and in a short time to 
establish a national Lutheran Church 
of Argentina. 


3. How does our missionary program in 
South America aid toward Pan-American 
continental solidarity? 


In recent years, many citizens of the 
United States—chiefly diplomats, trav- 
elers, businessmen, and _ students— 
have visited in Latin American coun- 
tries. For various good reasons, how- 
ever, Latin Americans, especially 
Argentines, do not have too high re- 
gard for the people of the United 
States, and our “good will tours” have 
not entirely succeeded in winning their 
confidence. It is my opinion that mis- 
sionaries of the Christian Church, com- 
ing from North America to serve their 
South American neighbors, can do 
much to win the respect of these people 
for the United States. At the same 
time, by striving to make its work 
among different nationalities eventually 
100 per cent Spanish-speaking, our 
mission in Argentina aims to avoid the 
error of remaining “foreign,” as the 
Lutheran Church has too often been in 
the past. 


4. What are some of the reasons for your 
acceptng the call to South America? 


Since last February, when I first be- 
came aware of Argentina’s pressing 
need for missionaries, I have been con- 
vinced of a divine call to begin my 
ministry in that field. It would be im- 
possible for me to refuse to go any- 
where that my Church and my God 
needed me unless I felt that I lacked 
the qualifications or was needed more 
urgently elsewhere. Specifically, I re- 
gard the Argentine call as a splendid 
opportunity to serve and to use my 
talents for the Kingdom of God. What- 
ever the future may have in store for 

(Continued on page 30) 
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BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


THE PLACE WHERE THOU 
STANDEST 


By Paul Scherer. Harper & Brothers, 
New York City. Pages 176. Price $1.50. 


This is a book of twenty-five ser- 
mons by the well-known pastor of the 
Lutheran Church of the Holy Trinity, 
New York City, and radio preacher on 
the National Vespers program of the 
Blue Network. These twenty-five chap- 
ters of The Place Where Thou Standest 
are sermons delivered by Dr. Scherer 
from his pulpit or over the radio. Each 
chapter closes with a brief Collect ex- 
pressing in petition or thanksgiving 
something of the theme of the sermon. 

The title of the book is the text of 
one of the sermons in the words of the 
Lord to Moses at the burning bush: 
“Put off thy shoes from off thy feet, 
for the place whereon thou standest is 
holy ground.” Throughout the book 
the thesis is maintained that the per- 
plexing problems of life in “this tired 
world” are solvable for the individual 
and for nations at the present time and 
right where we now stand. The solu- 
tions offered by man, materialism, hu- 
manism, and their like, are swept aside 
in masterly fashion by the preacher, 
and the divine solution as offered in 
Christ is proposed and proved to be 
the only solvent. The propositional 
method of sermonizing is used almost 
exclusively. Scriptural, discerning and 
analytical of present day life, these 
splendid dissertations in printed form 
assist the reader “to catch hold of 
things that cannot be shaken, no matter 
how terrifying the tumult of the world.” 

The contents of the book are listed 
under five main propositions, each the 
subject of a sermon, with five sermons 
developing each proposition. These di- 
visions are: “This Tired World,” “God’s 
Kind of Security,’ “Do You Find 
Things Hard?” “On Facing Yourself,” 
and, “The Place Where Thou Standest.” 
These are sermons that will stand re- 
peated reading, good for laymen and 
pastors as well. W. E. Pueu. 


THE SONG OF THE SHEPHERD 


By J. W. G. Ward, D.D., LLD. Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company, New York 
City. Pages 85. Price, $1. 


The Twenty-third Psalm, as indicated 
by the title, is here presented in an 
interesting and new way. Ten of its 
phrases are taken in turn as the basis 
of an exposition and interpretation 
founded on the varied experiences in 
the life of David. The author does this 
with his usual skill. He makes the 
reader live with David in his experi- 


ences and trials, and, above all, causes 
one to breathe a similar spirit of devo- 
tion. One is uplifted by its reading. 
It is written for a time like this in 
which we live and may be the means 
of deepening the faith of its readers. 

It will give the preacher new light 
upon this old familiar psalm; deepen 
his faith in a God who still cares for 
men; and give him illustrations for his 
sermons. It is equally valuable for the 
layman. 

We are following all kinds of guides 
today. Why not try following “The 
Guiding God?” Says the author: “God’s 
honor is bound up with our ultimate 
welfare. He cannot fail us. He is the 
one dependable in a world of uncer- 
tainty. As modern times have witnessed 
with surprise and disappointment man’s 
most solemn pledges, his treaties and 
his pacts mean absolutely nothing when 
expediency dictates their abrogation. 
We do well to remind ourselves, how- 
ever, of what the prophet urges, speak- 
ing as God’s representative: ‘My 
thoughts are not your thoughts, neither 
are your ways my ways, saith the Lord. 
For as the heavens are higher than the 
earth, so are my ways higher than your 
ways, and my thoughts than your 
thoughts.’ With renewed faith in the 
undisputed reliability of the divine 
promises we may take heart.” 

Paut L. KunzMan. 


FROM CARABAO TO CLIPPER 


By E. K. and I. W. Higdon. Friend- 
ship Press, New York. Pages 120. 
Price, $1.00 (cloth); 50 cents paper 
bound. 


In these days, whose thoughts and 
prayers are not traveling to the Philip- 
pine Islands? What of the people who 
are living there, Pigmy aborigine, 
Idonesian, Malay, Indian, Chinese, Jap- 
anese, Arab, Spaniard, Britisher, Amer- 
ican? Why is this such a land of con- 
trasts, primitive and modern, educated 
and uneducated, Christian and pagan? 
What is the record of Christianity, es- 
pecially Protestantism during the last 
forty years? 

Here the reader will find light on 
some of the foremost international 
problems of the day. This book is not 
only fascinating to read, but contains 
a large amount of factual material 
valuable for study courses. In the cen- 
ter of the book are sixteen pages of 
pictures portraying life in the Philip- 
pines. Pastors will find in it excellent 
sermon material. Leaders will welcome 
it for their study groups, while others 
will read it as an enjoyable travelogue. 

Maser B. FENNER. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND THE FAMILY 


By Ernest R. Groves. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 229 pages. Price, 
$2.00. 


This volume consists of two parts. 
Part I deals with “The Family as the 
Ally of Christianity.” The spiritual 
potentialities of the family receive par- 
ticular attention. Part IL bears the 
caption, “The Church as an Ally of the 
Family.” Of the five chapters making 
up Part II four are devoted to counsel- 
ing on family problems. The other 
chapter discusses a church program of 
education in family life. 

The spiritual interpretation of the 
family and the practical suggestions on 
counseling will prove of most value to 
pastors and others who are interested 
in family life and its Christian guid- 
ance. 

The author has added appreciably to 
the fine contributions which he has 
already made in this field. 

Eart S. RupIsI.t. 


THE TWOFOLD POWER OF 
THE GOSPEL 


By Clyde V. Hickerson. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, New York and Nash- 
ville. Pages 164. Price, $1.50. 


In this book of sermons the author 
sets out to declare that the Gospel of 
Christ is to be applied to every situa- 
tion in human life. Its twofold char- 
acter makes that Gospel sufficient unto 
man’s salvation and is the effective 
means of changing human relations to 
their betterment. In his desire to em- 
phasize the power of the Gospel to 
change living conditions, the preacher 
enlarges almost too much upon the 
“social Gospel” to the placing of the 
Gospel of grace in secondary impor- 
tance. As one reads the twelve ser- 
mons of the book, the impression grows 
that the author is right in emphasizing 
the necessity of applying the Gospel to 
the whole round of life, economic, so- 
cial, political as well as religious. To 
quote a sentence will state the theme 
running through the book: “The two- 
fold power of the Gospel is seen there- 
fore in the redemption of the individ- 
uals and the transformation of society.” 

Chapter headings, or sermon subjects 
are: “The Twofold Power of the Gos- 
pel,” “Our Religion: a Form or a 
Force?” “The Hope of a Nation,” “Ev- 
ery Man a Debtor,” “Behold the 
Dreamer,” “Material Progress and Spir- 
itual Development,” “Interpreters of 
Life,’ “The Marks of the Master,” 
“Three Views of the Empty Tomb,” 
“Risen with Christ.” 

The author uses simple language; his 
style is interesting; his illustrations 
drawn from the Scripture are appro- 
priate. W. E. Puc. 
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OPEN LETTERS 


TO PASTORS OF SERVICE MEN 


On Mother’s Day, as part of the Lu- 
theran World Action appeal, our people 
gave generously to the Service Com- 
mission of the National Lutheran 
Council to enable our church to follow 
its men in the service. 

Since that time, you—and you—and 
-you—have been tying the hands of that 
same Service Commission. How? By 
failing in the simple but absolutely es- 
sential task of notifying them where 
the boys from your congregation are 
located. Service pastors ministering to 
camp communities cannot look up in- 
dividual Lutheran soldiers and sailors 
unless they know their names, and 
where, in the maze of military organ- 
ization, they are to be found. And you, 
their home pastor, are the one from 
whom this information must come, not 
only when they first enter the service, 
but each time they are transferred. 
Without this information, the whole 
system breaks down. 

Of course you write to your men in 
the service; so you know their most 
recent military address. (If you don’t 
know it, the boy’s parents will be more 
than pleased to give it to you.) Per- 
haps the main difficulty is that you are 
not quite sure whom to notify. Here 
it is: Service Commission, National 
Lutheran Council, 915 Metropolitan 
Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 

So keep a stack of postal cards al- 
ways handy on your desk. Then when- 
ever you learn that one of the men 
from your congregation has been trans- 
ferred, send his name and rank, com- 
plete military address, his home church, 
and, proudly, the name of his home 
pastor, to the Service Commission. 
Very promptly they will pass on that 
information to his nearest Lutheran 
chaplain, service pastor, or local contact 
pastor. Thus the man from your con- 
gregation will receive the benefit of 
the meaningful spiritual ministry which 
the Lutheran Church is providing. In 
these months when we who are near 
the camps can still reach him, please 
don’t let him down. 


Rosert FE. Van DEusEN. 


REGARDING LUTHERAN UNITY 


In a thoughtful article, “I Believe in 
Lutheran Unity,” in The National Lu- 
theran for the summer quarter of 1942, 
the Rev. Dr. O. H. Pannkoke, director 
of public relations for Wittenberg Col- 
lege, makes the following statement: 
“Today the question of Lutheran unity 
is the supreme issue for our Church.” 


We believe that wholeheartedly. We 
would go further and say that the 
question of church unity, or at least 
united Christian action, is the supreme 
issue before the whole Christian 
Church. Dr. Pannkoke gives a number 
of reasons in Part III of his article why 
“These Times Require Further Unity.” 
But there is another reason, and, it 
would seem to me, a more imperative 
reason than any he there gives for de- 
sire for church unity in the world 
today. 

Never has the world been so dis- 
united, but never has the hope for a 
united world after the great cleavage 
of war has ceased been more clearly 
defined in the minds of men. That hope 
of world unity is being placed in polit- 
ical and economic establishments. As 
Dr. Pannkoke says, “Men have not 
looked with eagerness to the church 
and religion for salvation. Their hope 
of salvation has come to center on the 
state.” That is true, and it is true be- 
cause the church has been so hopelessly 
divided. But if the church of Jesus 
Christ, for which he prayed that “they 
all may be one,” does not have the 
spirit of united action—yes, the desire 
to obey and fulfill the mind of the 
Master—how can we expect the state 
with its secular functions and spirit to 
achieve that for which the world so 
fondly hopes? The pattern of world 
unity before the statesmen of the world 
is only an agreeable relationship be- 
tween very diverse elements. But in 
Jesus Christ those diverse elements are 
to be resolved into a unity, and the only 
enduring world peace can come from 
that leveling off into the attitude of the 
“new man, which is renewed in knowl- 
edge after the image of him that cre- 
ated him: where there is neither Greek 
nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircum- 
cision, Barbarian, Scythian, bond nor 
free: but Christ is all and in all” (Col. 
3: 10, 11). We would better consider 
the cause of unity the supreme issue 
before both world and church, and the 
example of the Christian Church mak- 
ing an approach toward unity would 
stimulate and promote the cause of 
world unity and world peace more than 
the professions we are now making that 
the hope of the world is the church, and 
religion, professions which are not 
proved by our present indifference to- 
ward the supreme issue of Christian 
unity. If it is the supreme issue, it de- 
serves a supreme passion for it, here 
and now. 

But the church, her people and her 
pastors, is not awake to the importance 
of the question of church unity. That 
it would be a desirable thing is about 
as far as most of us go in our thinking 
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of it. That it is an absolute essential 
has not yet dawned upon us. There is 
no great driving passion for either Lu- 
theran unity or united action by the 
church ecumenical. God is pushing us 
toward it by the demands of a terrible 
world catastrophe. But our eyes have 
been and are fixed too much upon the 
lesser things of synodical and denom- 
inational distinctions, and not enough 
upon the great Christ in Whom all dif- 
ferences can be resolved, and a Church 
which can unitedly move into the fore- 
front of the world hope for a unity of 
all peoples. 

At a conference arranged for by a 
committee of the National Lutheran 
Council, held in Columbus, Ohio, May 
14, Tue LurHERAN reports that com- 
mendable progress was achieved “to- 
ward making the American Lutheran 
Conference constituency representative 
of the Lutheran Church in America.” 
However, “we have heard with regret 
that the Missouri Synod is not prepared 
to co-operate, etc., etc.” Concerning 
which Dr. E. W. Schramm of The Lu- 
theran Standard remarks: “At present 
the Lutheran Church is not moving like 
a mighty army. It is not making the 
finest and most effective contribution 
to the building of God’s kingdom and 
to the preservation of evangelical 
Christianity. We Lutherans of America 
will not make our best contributions 
to the life of America and of the world 
until we pass from the conferring and 
resolving stage into a real Lutheran 
action stage.” 

Those who are reluctant to proceed 
into a further step toward Lutheran 
unity would do well to consider some- 
thing to which Dr. Pannkoke calls at- 
tention when he says, “Twenty-five 
years of growing Lutheran unity have 
given the answer.—Theologically in the 
last two decades the right and left ex- 
tremes of our church have moved 
steadily toward the evangelical center. 
Neither the United Lutheran Church 
nor Missouri is the same as they were ° 
in 1918.—The momentous fact in Amer- 
ican Lutheran history is that at the 
grave turning point, the United Lu- 
theran Church and the Missouri Synod 
are approaching each other at the dy- 
namic evangelical center of our faith.” 
Not enough attention has been paid to 
this tremendous fact, for it is a fact, as 
those of us whose life has spanned this 
period of time well know. Here is evi- 
dence of the effectiveness of being 
united in one body, rather than debat- 
ing about such a union. There is an 
inevitableness about the direction of 
this trend which should carry the Lu- 
theran Church toward the true unity 
of the faith, We can well stand and 
say, “See what has happened. Observe 
the direction in which we are going. 
Let us go along together.” 

E. C. DoLBEER 
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REV. DAVID E. ROBISON PROVIDES INITIAL NEWS LETTER 


To THE charge that the Midwest 
scarcely realizes that there is a war in 
progress, the people of the Synod of 
Iowa will heartily protest. They have 
seen many of their 
young men enter 
the service. They 
are seeing a note- 
worthy number of 
their pastors enter- 
ing the service of 
their country as 
well. At the time of 
this writing (Au- 
gust 1) six clerical 
members of the 
synod are Army 


Rev. David E. chaplains. Two 
Robison others have made 
application. 


The Rev. F. H. Moehlman, formerly 
of Waterloo, has been a chaplain in the 
regular Army for a number of years. 
On duty at Pearl Harbor when the 
Japanese attacked there, he gave valor- 
ous service. He now has the rank of 
major. 


The Rev. H. F. Coder, formerly of 
the Iowa Falls parish, entered the 
chaplaincy last year. He is now serv- 
ing in Texas with the rank of captain. 


Recent enlistments were those of the 
Rev. August Gruhn of Des Moines and 
the Rev, H. G. Schwegler of Cedar 
Rapids, who in late April took initial 
training at Fort Benjamin Harrison, 
Indiana. Chaplain Gruhn is stationed at 
Salmas, California; Chaplain Schweg- 
ler at Fort Warren, Wyoming. 


Still more recently the Rev. Donald 
Helm of Iowa Falls and the Rev. Light- 
ner Swan of the Missouri Valley- 
Dunlap parish enlisted as chaplains. 
These men entered the chaplains’ 
school in late July; they will hold the 
rank of lieutenant. 


In addition to these men, the Rev. 
W. H. Kamen of Mason City has also 
enlisted in the Army and application 
has been made for chaplain’s work. 


A Pastoral Problem 

All this, with the many changes in 
pastorates in the synod, creates a prob- 
lem for E. A. Piper, D.D., of Fairfield, 
the president. 

On May 31 the Rev. Maurice Lesher 
was installed as pastor at Clinton after 
terminating a successful ministry at St. 
Mark’s, Dubuque. On May 15, the Rev. 
Max Pinket moved from Tyston (where 
the Women’s Missionary Society of 
Iowa and of the U. L. C. had its start 


many years ago) to take up the work 
at Dubuque. 


Several months ago the Rev. W. A. 
Wolgemuth retired from the ministry 
at Oxford Junction. On May 15 this 
vacancy was filled by the Rev. Fred 
Maurer, who left the West Des Moines 
parish. Oxford Junction welcomed 
Pastor and Mrs. Maurer to a redeco- 
rated parsonage. A fine garden had 
been planted for them as well. The 
Rev. Frederick J. Sager took charge of 
the work at West Des Moines on June 1. 


New to the synod is the Rev. David 
M. Funk, who on August 1 entered 
upon the pastorate at Grace Church, 
Muscatine, made vacant by the Rev. 
Reno Frobenius, who in April moved 
to Chicago. 


The Rev. Heinz Ritzen will serve the 
congregation at Dunlap in addition to 
his congregation at Persia. 


The Rev. George Krebs came from 
Nebraska to serve as associate pastor 
with F. J. Weertz, D.D., at St. John’s, 
Des Moines. 


A New Congregation 

Not the least important of news from 
Iowa is the organization of Redeemer 
Church, Des Moines. The initial serv- 
ice was held March 1, 1942. The Rev. 
Arthur M. Simonsen, formerly assistant 
pastor at St. John’s, Des Moines, ac- 
cepted the call to serve Redeemer 
Church. 

Services are held in the Odd Fellows’ 
hall. Members and friends have do- 
nated a beautiful picture of Christ for 
the altar, a cross, candlesticks, cande- 
labra, silk American and Christian flags, 
complete nursery equipment, a small 
altar for the children, little chairs, and 
thirty-three hymnals. A friend has 
deeded the church a city lot in East 
Des Moines. Prior to July 26 this new 
household of faith had seventy-three 
confirmed members. 


Pastors Wed 


Two of the synod’s popular young 
pastors were recently recipients of a 
type of ministration which they ordi- 
narily give. 

On June 12 at Atonement Church, 
Racine, Wis., the Rev. William Kmet of 
St. Mark’s, Davenport, took as his 
bride, Miss Alice L. Bunck of Racine. 
The bride had served Atonement 
Church as secretary, having studied for 
this work at the Lutheran Deaconess 
Motherhouse in Baltimore, Md. Dr. 
Meck, the pastor of Atonement, offi- 
ciated. 
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On August 2 the Rev. Emerson Mil- 
ler, associate pastor of St. Paul’s, Dav- 


enport, of which J. A. Miller, D.D., his ° 


father, is senior pastor, was wedded to 
Miss Marilyn Tillberg, daughter of the 
Rey. and Mrs. Walter A. Tillberg of 
Moline, Ill. Mr. Tillberg is pastor of 
Trinity Lutheran Church (Augustana 
Synod) in which the wedding was per- 
formed. He and Dr. Miller had charge 
of the ceremony. 


Among the Churches 


First Lutheran Church at Cedar Rap- 
ids, a vacant parish of the synod, con- 
tinues to make plans and improvements. 
It was host to the convention of the 
Luther League of Iowa, August 16-18. 


At St. Paul’s, Clinton, the Rev. Mau- 
rice Lesher pastor, progress is evident 
in the fact that during July $4,500 was 
raised to retire a mortgage bond. One 
hundred new Parish School Hymnals 
and thirty new Bibles have been ob- 
tained. 


St. Mark’s and St. Paul’s, Davenport, 
will co-operate with two other Lu- 
theran congregations (Augustana and 
American Lutheran Church) in the 
fifth annual leadership training school 
starting September 16, for which for 
the past past four years there has been 
an enrollment of between 150 and 180 
students. Courses accredited by the 
International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation and by the educational boards of 
the church bodies are offered. The Rev. 
William Kmet is president of the board. 
Mr. Francis DeReus will serve his sec- 
ond term as dean. 


The Rev. Alfred Young of Unity 
Church, Des Moines, has taken on extra 
work in a ministry to the girls of the 
Training School at Mitchelville. This 
work of catechization and conducting 
services in the school of correction is 
done under the auspices of the Lu- 
theran Pastors’ Association of Des 
Moines prompted by the Lutheran 
Welfare Society. Pastor Young reports 
that it is a needed and appreciated 
undertaking. 


From St. John’s, Des Moines, F. J. 
Weertz, D.D., senior pastor, comes 
word of improvement made in the Sun- 
day school rooms during the summer. 
In addition to the calling of Pastor 
Krebs to the staff, Mrs. Nysven has 
been added to serve as parish visitor. 


Trinity Church, Burlington, the Rev. 
Jerome Miller pastor, has found much 
joy and progress in their new church 
edifice. During the first year in this 
beautiful church home all departments 
of the congregation have gained—some 
more than 100 per cent. 


The Rev. E, A. Piper of First Lu- 
theran Church, Fairfield, was given the 
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Doctor of Divinity degree at the Car- 
thage College comfmencement May 26. 
The congregation recognized this new 
honor to its pastor by giving him a sur- 
prise reception in June. The church 
debt is being steadily reduced, $8,000 
having been paid since 1939. 


W. H. Blancke, D.D., honored oldster 
of the synod, reports that St. Paul’s 
Church at Fernald is being supplied 
with difficulty. Mrs. Blancke, who has 
been seriously ill, is now improving. 


Prior to Pastor D. W. Helm’s de- 
parture for the Army, English Lu- 
theran Church, Iowa Falls, completed 
a redecorating program at a cost of 
only $175, all the labor having been 
supplied by the members. 


The Rev. John Zelton of Manly re- 
ports that on Pentecost eighteen young 
people were confirmed. A successful 
daily vacation church school was con- 
ducted in June. 


On July 12, First Lutheran Church, 
Newton, the Rev. F. D. Boldt pastor, 
opened the seventy-fifth year of her 
history with a special service. Partic- 
ular honor was paid members and 
friends of the congregation who were 
seventy years of age and over. Among 
these were Mrs. F. S. Graham and her 
sister, Mrs. H. A. Wettstein, who were 
baptized in 1874. Dr. Blancke, pastor 
emeritus, gave the address. 


St. Paul’s Church, Missouri Valley, 
held a farewell party for Pastor Swan 
July 22 and presented him with a purse 
to cover the cost of a chaplain’s uni- 
form. 


St. Luke’s, Sioux City, the Rev. David 
E. Robison pastor, received a class of 
thirteen confirmands on Pentecost. A 
successful daily vacation church school, 
a Brotherhood-sponsored parish picnic, 
and a new junior choir denote some of 
the activities. 


Loysville Home Appeals for $75,000 


Tue Seventy-fifth Anniversary Fund 
Appeal to raise $75,000 for the modern- 
ization of the Tressler Orphans’ Home, 
at Loysville, Pa., has been formally 
launched in the four Lutheran synods 
supporting the Home. 

The effort, which will continue until 
the goal of the appeal has been reached, 
will attain its first climax in October. 
At that time, most of the churches in 
the Central Pennsylvania and the 
West Virginia Synods will designate 
one or more Sundays for raising the 
church quotas they have set for them- 
selves, or otherwise will concentrate 
on an every member solicitation in be- 
half of the Home. The principal effort 
will be made in the Maryland Synod 
during November, while some churches 
will schedule their respective appeals 
to fit in with their year-round pro- 
grams and local conditions. 

The $75,000 goal was established after 
a careful study of the Home and its 
needs, and an exhaustive survey which 
the National Lutheran Council made at 
the request of the Home’s Board of 
Trustees. May 16, 1942, officials of the 
four synods and members of the Board 
of Trustees unanimously agreed that 
the need for immediate improvements 
to the residence and service buildings 
was imperative. They directed that the 
appeal for $75,000 be made as soon as 
possible and as a practical observance 
of the Home’s Seventy-fifth Anniver- 
sary year. 

For several months Superintendent 
Luther D. Grossman has been meeting 
with synod and conference officers in 
sessions at which plans for district and 


regional solicitations were completed. 
Each conference in the Central Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland Synods is di- 
vided into districts, and instructive and 
informative literature pertaining to the 
special Anniversary Fund Appeal will 
be distributed. 

In the meantime, attractive printed 
material, explaining the Appeal and the 
pressing necessity for modernizing in- 
adequate and outworn facilities at the 
Home is being widely distributed. In 
honor of the Home’s seventy-fifth an- 
niversary year, appropriate emphasis is 
being placed upon the history of the 
Home and its three quarters of a cen- 
tury of vital service made _ possible 
through the generosity of Lutheran 
men, women and children. 
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One Hundred Years Old 


Organized in 1842, St. James’ Church, 
six miles east and north of Olney, IIL. 
celebrated its one hundredth anniver- 
sary August 16, at which time devout 
and grateful thanks were offered to the 
Head of the Church. 

Services were held in a barn until 
1844, when a church of hewn logs was 
erected. After a number of years of 
slow but steady growth a new church 
was built on the present site in 1863. 
This building served the needs of the 
congregation until 1905, when the pres- 
ent building was dedicated. It was re- 
cently redecorated and repaired in an- 
ticipation of the Centennial celebration. 

The first parsonage was built about 
1865 and was used until 1940, when it 
was supplanted by a new seven-room 
house. 

St. James’ Church is the fifth oldest 
congregation in the Illinois Synod. It 
is joined with three other churches, 
Trinity at Olney, St. Paul near Dundas, 
and Union Church, Gila. These four 
churches are served by the Rev. Newell 
Mendenhall, who has been their pastor 
since August 1938. 

The climax of a month of special 
services at St. James was the observ- 
ance of the Centennial anniversary 
August 16. The special speaker for the 
occasion was Dr. Armin George Weng, 
president of the Illinois Synod. 

Other speakers were the Rev. Paul 
Bollman, St. Louis, Mo., president of 
the Southern Conference; Dr. William 
J. Boatman, Murphysboro, Ill, and Dr. 
Fred M. Hanes, Elkhart, Ind., sons of 
the congregation; the Rev. H. A. Kun- 
kle, Madison, Ind., and the Rev. Ray 
O. Zumstein, Mt. Pulaski, Ill., former 
pastors of the church; Dr. Rudolph G. 
Schulz, president of Carthage College; 
and the Rev. K. Bruno Neumann, 
Peoria, Ill., promotional secretary of 
the Luther League of Illinois. 


Campus of Tressler Orphans’ Home, Loysville, Pa. 
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OPIS; ee peepee Changes 


Unusually Numerous Shifts in New York’s Congregations 


Excite Notice But Not Alarm 


WHEN a number of pastorates con- 
tinue over a period of years without 
change of the incumbents, it should not 
be a matter of too great surprise that 
many changes come about very sud- 
denly and almost simultaneously. 

In spite of war conditions, which 
make an increasing number of chap- 
lains for the nation’s armed forces an 
imperative, the New York Conference, 
heretofore notorious for the infrequent 
shifts of its pastoral personnel, has been 
undergoing just such changes. Every 
area of the conference has been af- 
fected, and in most instances, the 
changes require a good idea of mental 
adjustment on the part of the neigh- 
bors, this because of the long pastor- 
ates in most instances. Involved in 
these changes are one fourth of the 


When in 


Baltimore visit 


TRINITY 
Lutheran Church 


2100 W. Baltimore St. 


Two blocks west 
from Highway No. 1 
on Baltimore Street. 
Car No. 15 from the 
center of the city di- 
rect to the church. 


REV. P. S. BARINGER, D.D., Pastor 
MORNING SERVICE, 10:00 o’clock. 
A Cordial Welcome to All 


WHEN IN MINNEAPOLIS 
Worship at 


HOLY TRINITY 
ENGLISH EVANGELICAL 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


28th Avenue South and East 31st Street 
CARL H. BARTSCH, Pastor 


Services every Sunday at 8 A. M. and 
10:45 A. M. Church School, 9:30 A.M. 


A Church You Will Like 


When in 
MILWAUKEE 


Come to 


REDEEMER 


1905 W. Wisconsin Ave. 
REV. A. A. ZINCK, D.D. 


Services at 9 A. M. and 10.30 A. M. 
Out of town visitors are welcomed at 
Redeemer, the downtown congregation. 
Take Wisconsin Avenue bus, Wells or 
Clybourn St. cars west to Nineteenth St. 


By Wo. C. J. Wemwt 


fifty-one congregations of the confer- 
ence. 

Accessions by transfer and ordina- 
tion to the pastoral roll of synod at the 
recent Syracuse convention have pro- 
vided five new pastors to serve six con- 
gregations. The other changes repre- 
sent “shifts” within the framework of 
synod’s present membership. 

Among those transferred to synod, 
the Rev. Paul John Kirsch comes to 
Calvary Church, Eastchester Road, the 
Bronx, New York City, to serve that 
mission, and thereby to “work” for his 
father, Dr. Paul Andrew Kirsch, mis- 
sions supervisor for the synod. His in- 
stallation took place Sunday afternoon, 
June 28, in the presence of a goodly 
number of the congregation. Officiant 
and preachers at the service were the 
Rev. Fred W. Teichmann, Christ 
Church, 153d Street, New York City; 
Dr. Paul A. Kirsch and the Rev. Wil- 
liam C. J. Weidt, pastor of the Church 
of the Good Shepherd, Mount Vernon, 
and chairman of the Conference Home 
Missions Committee. Pastor Kirsch 
comes to a congregation served for 
eight years by the Rev. John E. Sjau- 
ken, who is now an Army chaplain. 


Patient Waiting Rewarded 


On the same Sunday two other mis- 
sion congregations of one parish, Trin- 
ity Church, Brewster, and Resurrec- 
tion Church, Mount Kisco, both in New 
York, were gladdened by the installa- 
tion of a new pastor, after waiting pa- 
tiently since last September, when the 
Rev. William M. Horn became pastor 
of Peace Church, Rochester. The Rev. 
Harris L, Willis, recent graduate of the 
Philadelphia Seminary and ordained at 
the last synod convention, was installed 
in the afternoon at Brewster, and that 
evening, at Mount Kisco. Dr. Samuel 
Trexler, synod’s president, and the 
Rev. Fred W. Grunst, president of the 
Conference, were in charge. Assisting 
at Mount Kisco’s service were the Rev. 
Edward Stauderman, pastor emeritus, 
St. Paul’s, Mount Vernon, now living 
in Mount Kisco; and the Rev. Albert 
Keyser of New Hyde Park, Long 
Island, seminary classmate of Pastor 
Willis. 

St. John’s Church, Fulton Avenue, 
the Bronx, which enjoyed for many 
years the forceful and fruitful leader- 
ship of Dr. Henry C. Freimuth, wel- 
comed Dr. George G. Hackman of 
Southington, Conn., at the installation 
service June 21. Dr. Freimuth had 
sought several times in recent years to 
resign, due to impaired health, but the 
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ties of love between people and pastor 
had grown so strong through the years 
that they were severed only with dif- 
ficulty. Officiating clergy here were Dr. 
Trexler and Pastor Grunst. Pastor Otto 
A. W. Plagemann of St. Matthew’s 
Church, near by, was the liturgist. At 
the reception to Pastor and Mrs. Hack- 
man immediately after the service, the 
Rev. Behrend Mehrtens of Trinity, New 
Haven, was the toastmaster. 

On the same day, Pastor Grunst offi- 
cially started on his pastoral course, 
the new assistant at St. Paul’s Church, 
E. 156th Street, the Bronx, Gustav H. 
Tappert, D.D., pastor. The Rev. Glenn 
H. Rudisill, seminary classmate of Pas- 
tor Willis, and ordained with him by 
the New York Synod, is the assistant. 
He is the son of Pastor Stewart H. 
Rudisill of St. Paul’s, Collingswood, 
N. J., who preached at the service. Dr. 
Tappert, who has ministered to several 
generations of St. Paul’s people, ad- 
dressed his people in happy vein con- 
cerning the new relationship in the 
congregation. 


From the Bronx, New York City’s 
most northerly borough, the scene 
shifts to Staten Island, across the bay 
from Manhattan borough, south of the 
Bronx, to Great Kills, where Christ 
Church has granted its pastor since 
1929, the Rev. Frank H. Nickel, a leave 
of absence to enter the army as 
chaplain. The Rev. Elmer E. Zieber of 
Philadelphia is the present supply. 


At West New Brighton, St. Paul’s, 
which the Rev. F. W. Behnke served 
for about fourteen years until his death 
two years ago, witnessed the installation 
of the Rev. Dr. W. H. Bruce Carney, 
Sunday evening, July 5. Dr. Carney 
had been supplying the congregation 
since the fall of 1940. 


Harlem Extension 


A new congregation has recently 
been founded in Upper Harlem, New 
York City, to minister the Gospel to 
the colored population in that area. 
Generously nurtured by members 
transferred from the Church of the 
Transfiguration, farther south in Har- 
lem, Rev. Paul E. West, pastor, St. 
Paul’s Church has called the Rev. Cyril 
J. Lucas, native of St. Kitts, British 
West Indies. Pastor Lucas, formerly a 
member of Holy Trinity Church (Col- 
ored) of! Jamaica, Long Island, the 
Rev. Jesse W. Routte, pastor, is a grad- 
uate of the New York Law School, and 
has been admitted to the New York 
Bar. But God’s call to serve Him and 
His people in a higher capacity became 
irresistible. So Cyril Lucas took his 
wife and daughter to Chicago, enrolled 
in Maywood Seminary, completed the 
theological course, and was ordained 
for the Illinois Synod by the New York 


_ Synod, transferred to the latter, and 
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If Youre Going to the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FEATURE FILMS 


Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 
Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 
Films marked C may appeal to Children. 


Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 


Crossroads 
(MGM) 
Felix Bressart 
Hedy Lamarr 
Wm. Powell 
B. Rathbone 


Night in New Or- 
leans (Par.) 
C. Butterworth 
P. Foster 
P. Morison 


Pacific Rendezvous 
(MGM) 
Lee Bowman 
Carl Esmond 
Mona Maris 
Jean Rogers 


Red Tanks (Artkino; 
in Russian, with 
English titles) 

V. Chobur 
A. Kulakov 
I. Kuznetzov 


Take a Letter, 
Darling (Par.) 
Robert Benchley 
Fred MacMurray 
Rosalind Russell 


Tarzan’s New York 
Adventure (MGM) 
Chas. Bickford 
Maureen O’Hara 
Johnny Sheffield 
John Weismuller 


Virginian. 


Drama. High French offi- 
cial, victim of amnesia since 
accident 13 years before, is 
confronted by blackmailers 
who seek to convince him 
he is another man, guilty 
of murder. 


Melodrama. When gambling 
racket head is murdered, 
suspicion points to detec- 
tive who had visited him 
on personal matter. 


Melodrama. Naval lieuten- 
ant, bored at assignment to 
intelligence bureau to de- 
cipher codes, revives when 
he scents trail of Washing- 
ton spy ring. 


Drama. Feats of one Rus- 
sian tank unit which 
does apparently impossible 
things in order to cut off 
threatened German encir- 
clement in early days of 
invasion. 


Comedy. Woman executive 
hires male secretaries to 
charm wives of customers. 
With first one in eight 
years to ignore her she falls 
in love—thence film’s out- 
come is assured. 


Melodrama. When “Boy” is 
kidnapped and taken to 
New York as circus at- 
traction, Tarzan and Jane 
follow, rescue him despite 
obstacles the civilized 
world presents. 


of best of Tarzan series. 


Expert direction and use of sus- 
pense which leaves facts of case un- 
apparent until very end makes this 
an excellent film of its kind. M, Y 


Dull, repetitious, very routine. 


Scenes indicating work of bureau 
are interesting. Plot about spies re- 
vealing route of convoys has been 
done too often, however, to make 
this of more than mild interest. 
M, Y 


An effective blending of actual tank 
activity with human interest in the 
emotional reaction of members of 
the crew of one tank to their ma- 
chine ‘and the task before them. 


Tense, interesting, timely. M, Y, C 


The movies put women in business 
for just one purpose—to turn them 
“feminine” with a vengeance before 
final reel. As another in long series 
on the theme, this is luxurious, so- 
phisticated, smoothly directed cari- 
cature. M, Y 


Animal performances — particularly 
those of chimpanzee and elephants 
—are delightfully comic, as are 
Tarzan’s reactions to institutions of 
civilization. One horror sequence 
mars film for children if unusually 
sensitive. Fantastic, unreal—but one 
Mes yanC 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 


For Family: The Courtship of Andy Hardy, Fantasia, The Gold Rush, The 
Great Commandment, Hello Annapolis, It Happened in Flatbush, The Vanishing 


For Mature Audience: Citizen Kane, The Forgotten Village, How Green Was 
My Valley, In This Our Life, Joe Smith—American, King’s Row, Ku Kan, The 
Magnificent Ambersons, The Man Who Came to Dinner, Mr. Kipps, Mister V, 
Mrs. Miniver, My Favorite Blonde, One Foot in Heaven, Remember the Day, Ser- 
geant York, The Stars Look Down, Sullivan’s Travels, Target for Tonight, Ten 
Gentlemen From West Point, This Above All, To Be or Not To Be, The Tuttles 


of Tahiti. 


was received at the Syracuse conven- 
tion. He was called unanimously at the 
organization meeting of the congrega- 
tion on April 12. This meeting, con- 
ducted by Dr. Arthur M. Knudsen of 
Chicago, Divisional Secretary for Eng- 
lish Missions of the Board of American 
Missions, not only organized with fif- 
ty-five members, but adopted the 
model constitution for congregations of 
the U. L. C. A., elected a church coun- 
cil of upstanding and alert men, and 


named the new child St. Paul’s. Pastor 
Weidt installed the council; Pastor 
West brought greetings and Dr. Kirsch, 
who had watched the organization’s 
beginnings, brought greetings. The 
formal installation of Pastor Lucas is 
planned for early September. 
Another installation marked the 
opening of a new pastoral relationship 
for St. Paul’s Slovak Church, Bronx, 
with the Rev. John Chalupa accepting 
the charge as pastor. He takes up the 
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IN CHICAGO 


WHEN 
VISIT 


HOLY 
TRINITY 


(The mother of 
English Lutheranism 
in Chicago.) 
ADDISON at 
MAGNOLIA AVE. 
(3600 N. 1200 W.) 


SERVICES AT 11:00 A. M. . 
CHURCH SCHOOL 9:45 A. M. 


J. ALLEN LEAS, D.D., Pastor 


When in Atlantic City visit your 
Lutheran Church 


ST. ANDREW’S-BY-THE-SEA 
Michigan and Pacific Avenues 
Richard F. Garnet, Pastor 


CHURCH SCHOOL 10:00 A. M. 
THE SERVICE 11:15 A.M. 


“For Spiritual Refreshment.” 


ATLANTIC CITY 


THE ORVILLE 
South Tennessee near Beach. European Plan. 
Running Water. Free Bathing. Rooms, $1.00 up. 
Booklet.—J. M. Roesch. 


MARION 
GOPRPERGE 


A LUTHERAN 
COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 
Accredited Junior 
College and last two 
years of High School 
in famous ‘blue 


grass” region of Vir- 


Liberal Arts, 
Pre- 


ginia. 

Pre-library, 

a nursing, Pre-journal- 

ism, Pre-social Work, Education, Business Edu- 

cation, Home Economics, Music, Speech. Happy 

home and social life in atmosphere of South- 

ern culture. 68th year. Rates, $475.90 to $520.00. 

Catalogue and view book.—H. J. Rhyne, Pres., 
Box K, Marion, Va. 


work recently relinquished by Pastor 
Paul J. Slavik, now an army chaplain. 
Pastor Chalupa was graduated from 
the Philadelphia Seminary in May. 


Pastorate Vacant 

Advent Church, New York City, un- 
til recently served by Dr. J. Hamilton 
Dawson, is at present without a regu- 
lar shepherd. Dr. Dawson has returned 
to Des Moines, Iowa. 


In Middletown, Orange County, New 
York, St. John’s Church has lost the 
services, for the time being, of the Rev. 
W. John Villawme. He is on leave of 
absence to continue study, and is en- 
rolled at the Hartford Theological 
Seminary. Pastor Gustav Fechner 
served this congregation twenty-seven 
years until his death in 1940. Supplies 
are carrying on in both congregations. 
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(PAS UW nots 


By Nits Ervar. REISTAD 


Summer time is picnic time and, 
when we think of picnics, we think 
of the fine times we have at Sunday 
school and church picnics. 


First Lutheran Church at Beards- 
town, Ill., the Rev. Kenneth T. Knud- 
sen pastor, continues the enjoyment of 
picnics as a relief to the minds of its 
members during these serious times. 
June 10 the Mission Study picnic was 
held at Recreation Park; June 12 all 
former students of Carthage College 
and their friends, located in and near 
Beardstown, held a picnic in Recrea= 
tion Park; July 1 the Luther League 
outing was held; and July 14, 105 mem- 
bers of the church met for the fellow- 


New Materials for 


INVITATION 


ship supper and fish fry in Recreation 
Park. 


Old Trinity Church at Carthage, IIl., 
the Rev. Charles F. Landwere pastor, 
joins with the other Protestant churches 
in the city for summer Sunday eve- 
ning union services. Mr. Landwere was 
the speaker Sunday evening, June 21, 
in the Baptist Church. 

Pastor Landwere has a trio of valu- 
able young women assistants, members 
of his congregation, who type the sten- 
cils and run the mimeograph to pro- 
duce weekly the church bulletins. 


St. John’s Church, at Bluffs, Ill., the 
Rev. Samuel W. Jensen pastor, boosts 
the bulletin covers of the United Lu- 
theran Publication House. This is an 
indication of another progressive church 
and pastor who realize the value of true 
Lutheran material in making for pres- 


Rally Day 


POST CARDS 


Attractively lithographed in color and printed on fine grade card stock. With invitation 
printed on address side. Use these cards to encourage large attendance on Rally Day. 


Price, 20 cents a dozen; $1.25 a hundred. 


No. 1955—-CRADLE OR NUR- 
SERY ROLL. Slogan, “We'll have 
fun in Church School next Sun- 
day, our Rally Day.” “They 
brought unto him also infants.” 
Luke 18:15. 


No. 1956—BEGINNERS’. “Look! 
here’s an invitation. Rally Day.” 
“Serve the Lord with gladness: 
come before his presence with 
singing.” Ps. 100: 2. 


No. 1952—PRIMARY. We are 
broadcasting over Station 
R-A-L-L-Y D-A-Y that “Next 
Sunday is Rally Day, Come.” 
“Children are an heritage of the 
Lord.” Psalm 127: 3. 


No. 1953—JUNIOR. “We are on 
our way to our Rally Day Service 
and we hope you are going to 
be there too.” “And the Lord 
shall guide thee continually.” 
Isa. 58:11. 


No. 1954 


No. 1954—YOUNG PEOPLE, SENIOR and 
GENERAL CARD. The church bell in the 
steeple is calling “Rally Day.’ Come one. 
Come all. “Let the word of Christ dwell in 
you richly in all wisdom.” Col. 3:16. 


No. 1959—GENERAL. Slogan, “Next Sun- 
day is Rally Day. Let’s all be there.” Bible 
verse, “I will lift up mine eyes unto the 
hills, from whence cometh my help.” Ps. 
SPA 


RALLY DAY SOUVENIRS 


No. 1058. In six colors on heavy stock. 
Punched and strung with silk cord. Care- 
fully selected Bible verse on back. Size, 


2% x 1%. 


No. 1059. A folder punched and a tassel 
put through hole. Design shows landscape 
in color. Bible verse: “Teach me thy way, 
O Lord, and lead me in a plain path.” Ps. 
29:11. Size, 2 x 2% folded. 


Price, 20 cents a dozen; $1.25 a hundred. 


RALLY DAY OFFERING ENVELOPES 


No. 1. An inexpensive envelope in our own 
design, printed in black on stout white 
stock. Size, 44% x 2% inches. Price, 30 cents 
per 100; $2.00 per 1,000. 


No. 3006-L. Lithographed in colors and 
made of strong stock. Size, 4% x 2% inches. 
Price, 40 cents per 100; $3.50 per 1,000. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


THIRTEENTH AND SPRUCE STREETS 
COLUMBIA 


CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 


THE LUTHERAN 


tige and strength of the greater church. 

Mr. Jensen maintains contacts with 
members of the congregation who are 
in the service of their country’s armed 
forces. In this he is assisted by the 
Missionary Society of St. John’s 
Church, whose members write the boys 
regularly each month. The church has 
sent Army and Navy Service Books to 
the ten boys they have in service. 


In the Capital 


Two congregations in the Capital 
City, Springfield, are looking forward 
to dedications within the near future. 
Grace Church, in its 101st year of exis- 
tence, will soon dedicate its new audi- 
torium and chapel. 

Luther Memorial Church eagerly an- 
ticipates, from the one Sunday to the 
next, the announcement that that Sun- 
day will be the last in the temporary 
chapel in the school building and that 
on the next Sunday following they may 


_unite in worship in their new church 


on Bryn Mawr Boulevard near Fifth 
Street. Temporary delays have been 
experienced during the finishing stages 
of the work on the building, due to 
the failure of some materials to arrive 
on time. The new church is nearing 
completion and the members of the 
congregation are happy in the prospect 
of occupying it at an early date. The 
graceful spire atop the church, with 
the gold cross reaching toward heaven, 
needs only the sound of a bell to com- 
plete the churchly beauty, to peal out 
the summons to worship and to an- 
nounce the festivals of the church year. 


HUNDRED STAR FLAG 


Mt. Zion Church, N.:S., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., John B. Kniseley, D.D., pastor, has 
the kind of impression which a war can 
make when those immediately con- 
nected with its activities have been 
called to military service. This con- 
gregation, whose enrolled membership 
is 1,317, has seen the number of stars 
on its service banner mount until on 
August 4 the number was 100. 

Mt. Zion congregation was one of the 
first churches in Pittsburgh to have a 
service banner; it was dedicated on 
February 22, when it was entitled to 
carry forty-one stars. It is the custom 
of the congregation to connect with the 
unveiling of each added star a service 
in which a member of the family of 
the soldier—mother, father, wife, sister, 
etc.—participates. 

An honor roll is also kept, with indi- 
vidual cards for the name and address 
of each one in the service. The ad- 
dresses are kept up to date as far as 
possible, and the congregation under- 
takes by letters through organizations, 
bulletins, and the like, to keep in touch 
with its absent members. 
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After Forty Years 


WitH the coming of summer, the 
celebration of the fortieth anniversary 
at Temple Church, Philadelphia, Pa., 
the Rev. Hugh E. Yost pastor, was 
brought to a conclusion. The congre- 
gation “took stock” of their blessings 
and answered three questions: 


“What has Temple Church to show 
for forty years of life?” 

1. A loyalty and friendliness that 
continue to flow from the memory of 
their first pastor, Dr. August Pohlman. 

2. A strong congregation of more 
than 1,500 souls, comprising all walks 
of life and an abundance of youth as 
well as of age. : 

3. A sound prestige as a lighthouse of 
service in the community, and a vision 
of world-wide evangelism. 

4. A great organization of workers, 
serving in church schools, men’s groups, 
women’s groups, and youth activities. 

5. A proud record of seven sons in 
the ministry at home, one in the for- 
eign field, one in medical missions, and 
two daughters in the foreign field. 

6. A fine physical equipment, includ- 
ing church, Sunday school, parsonage, 
and farm, valued at $140,000, free of all 
encumbrance. The total church debt is 
only $7,850, and that is held in bonds 
by the membership. 

7. A splendid location in the heart of 
West Philadelphia, within easy reach 
of a vast population, and surrounded 
by a field of souls that is, indeed, “ripe 
unto the harvest.” 


“What has been accomplished by our 
celebration?” 

1. A new appreciation of that for 
which Temple stands. 

2. A firm conviction of the great op- 
portunities that lie ahead. 

3. A realization of many of the fond- 
est hopes of our worthy second pastor, 
Dr. W. G. Boomhower. 

4, An improved morning worship 
with the installation of 400 new Com- 
mon Service Books. 

5. A reduction of the bonded in- 
debtedness by $1,000. 

6. The elimination of all back taxes 
and bank obligations. 

7. A definite step forward toward the 
payment of 100 per cent of apportioned 
benevolence to synod. 

8. A revised financial program, based 
upon a sound annual budget and care- 
ful recording of contributions. 

9. The adoption of by-laws, facilitat- 
ing the handling of the church’s busi- 
ness and changing the fiscal year to 
conform with the calendar year. 

10. The reception of 46 new members 
into the church, and a growing attend- 
ance at all services. 


“What shall we say of the future?” 
1. A more far-reaching program of 
evangelism in our city, and an increas- 
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A New Book 


The Preacher's Doorknob 


By DR. LEANDER M. ZIMMERMAN 


CLOTH BOUND. POCKET SIZE. 35¢; 3 for $1.00. 


THE EXPOSITOR 
MOODY MONTHLY 


“Delightful. 
PULPIT DIGEST 


LUTHERAN MEN 


“Here are 22 gems—stories on the biggest subject known to man.” 


“Interesting and instructive.” 
CHURCH MANAGEMENT 
Attractive. 


You will like it.” 


“Charming. Full of worldly wisdom and humor.” 
THE ANSGAR LUTHERAN 

“Very interesting. Get the book.” 
THE PASTOR’S JOURNAL 

“Humor, insight, and sympathy.” 


“Just the book for casual reading.” 


THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN 

“Story of experiences—for illustrations.” 
THE WATCHMAN EXAMINER 

“Pleasing, thrilling collection of episodes.” 


Order from THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


Thirteenth and Spruce Streets 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ing effectiveness in all departments of 
our church’s life. 

2. An awakening to the challenge 
that our field of service includes a great 
city and suburbs and is not confined to 
a limited neighborhood outlook. 

3. A determination to bring to pass 
the thought -expressed in our anniver- 
sary slogan, “A More Beautiful Tem- 
ple,’ in order that still greater effective- 
ness may be found in all our endeavor. 


At the June meeting the church 
council appointed a committee to study 
carefully the present needs of the con- 
gregation and to consider the renova- 
tion and improvement of their church. 


A LOG PARSONAGE 
FOR A MOUNTAIN 
MISSIONARY 


THE members of the Helton Parish 
of our Southern Mountain Work are 
rejoicing over the fact that they are 
going to build a parsonage for their 
pastor and his family. Pastor and Mrs. 
Harold Wolff have been living in a 
small building, known as the Helton 
Health Center, which is now needed 
for the nurse, Sister Sophia Moeller. 

The widow and children of the late 
H. C. Weaver have graciously donated, 
in memory of their departed loved one, 
a very desirable parsonage site in the 
center of the parish on the bank of a 
rapid-flowing mountain stream at the 
foot of White Top Mountain. 

The plans are complete. It will be a 
six-room house of spruce log construc- 
tion. Some few who can are making 
cash contributions, which will not 
likely exceed $100, while the women 
and children are gathering berries, 
bark, roots, and herbs to be converted 
into cash. The men are cutting the logs 
and plan to build the house with free 
labor. 

One parishioner significantly said, 


CHRISTIAN GREETING CARDS 
for re-sale or personal use. Christmas Cards. Also 
cards for all occasions. Birthday, Congratulations, 
Good Cheer, Get Well, and Sympathy folders. True 
Christian sentiments. Each exquisite card has some dis- 
tinctive touch which gives it instant appeal. There 
should be a BIG demand in your community for these 
cards. Rock-bottom prices insure our agents large all- 
year-round profits. WRITE TODAY for information. 

SCRIPTURE GREETING CARD COMPANY 


Dept. 18 Box 9342 Philadelphia, Pa. 


LANKENAU 


A school which aims to educate and to 
train girls to become truly cultured women, 
firmly grounded in the Christian faith. 
RESIDENT AND DAY STUDENTS. Pre- 
school through High School. College prepara- 
tory or General Course. 


Ideal suburban 
location convenient to transportation. Eight 
acres of beautiful grounds for play and 
recreation. Personal interest in every pupil. 

Conducted by Deaconesses of the United 
Lutheran Church, 53rd year begins Septem- 
ber 16th. 


Sister Lydia Fischer, Principal 
3201 West School Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ORGANIST SEEKS POSITION 


Many years’ experience as Organist-Director. 
Graduate Syracuse University. Extensive study 
abroad, Paris and Berlin.— Miss Schaefer, 20 
Park Avenue, Mt. Vernon, N. Y 


St. Paul, Minnesota 


FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


CHARLES AVE. and MACKUBIN ST. 
SERVICES 8 A. M. and 11 A. M. 
CHARLES L. GRANT, D.D., Pastor 


“We want to have the best house pos- 
sible for our ‘preacher.’ He deserves 
it.” A mountain missionary thirty-five 
miles from a town does deserve com- 
fortable living quarters for his family. 
It is hoped that gifts from the friends 
of the Southern Mountain Work will 
make it possible to seal the house, and 
put running water from a spring 200 
yards away, for not only the sake of 
the pastor’s wife, but for the satisfac- 
tion of a people who are working hard 
that their “preacher” may have the 
best. — A. K. Hewitt, Supt., Southern 
Mountain Work, Konnarock, Va. 
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Silver Jubilee at 
Salem, Ohio 


Tue beginnings of Holy Trinity 
Church, Salem, Ohio, were fostered in 
the desire to have a congregation where 
all services would be in the English 
language. Because the only Lutheran 
church then of the former Joint Synod 
of Ohio was not English, many Lu- 
theran families had been lost to other 
Protestant denominations. 

The early shepherding of this con- 
gregation was in the able hands of the 
Rev. C. A. Dennig (now deceased), 
field missionary of the Pittsburgh 
Synod. The Rev. J. H. Graf, then of 
North Lima, Ohio, and Jesse LeRoy 
Miller, D.D., of Youngstown, were 
most helpful in those early days of or- 
ganization. 

The first regular pastor was the Rev. 
C. Frederick Frank, who was followed 


THE LUTHERAN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


AT PHILADELPHIA 


Luther D. Reed, D.D., A.E.D., President 


Located in the beautiful residential 
suburb of MT. AIRY 
THE SEVENTY-NINTH YEAR OPENS 
SEPTEMBER 15, 1942 


For information and catalog address 
Frederic W. Friday, Registrar 


Gos for Pulpit and Choir 


Superfrontals, pulpit and lectern hang- 
ings, bookmarkers, communion linens, materials 
cut out. Catalogue and samples on request. 


IM. HALL, 417 FIFTH AVE. 


INC. NEW YorRK 


American Distributor of Stained Glass Windows 
for James Powell & Sons, Ltd., London, England. 


SA 

y MITH THIS 
ILLUMINATED BULLETIN 
ee 

This beautiful De Luxe 
Church Bulletin Board, sold 
at the extreme low price of 
$59.00. More than five thou- 
sand now in use. 

New sign panels to fit your old cabinet can 
be furnished in any desired size at small cost. 
Or you can build your own eabinet from our 
free blue prints and have 2 complete new bul- 
letin at a great saving. 

Write for information. 


H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 
Write for Cat. L-3 


by J. Paul Harmon, D.D., the Rev. 
W. H. Baker, and the Rev. George D. 
Keister, who has been pastor since 
December 1927. 

This congregation became affiliated 
with the Synod of Ohio in 1925. A 
$35,000 brick and stone church was 
dedicated in 1931. 

The twenty-fifth anniversary was 
celebrated in June with the following 
services: Anniversary Communion 
Service June 14. The Vesper Service 
was in charge of the Rev. S. D. Myers 
of St. Paul’s Church, Alliance, Ohio. 
A musical program was presented by 
St. Paul’s Choir. 

The Service on June 21, stressing 
the work of Home Missions, was high- 
lighted by the sermon of E. Clyde 
Xander, D.D., of Columbus, missionary 
superintendent of the Synod of Ohio. 
Holy Trinity Church became self-sup- 
porting in 1938. 

June 25 the work of Foreign Mis- 
sions was emphasized when P. P. 
Anspach, D.D., pastor of Trinity 
Church, Ashland, Ohio, spoke of the 
work of the Lutheran Church in China. 
Special music was sung by the Ladies’ 
Choir of Emmanuel Church, Salem, a 
congregation affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church. 

The emphasis on the relationship to 
the synod was stressed when on June 
28 the sermon was preached by George 
W. Miley, D.D., president of the Synod 
of Ohio. 

The anniversary booklet bears this 
dedication, “Today, as twenty-five 
years ago, our country is engaged in a 
world war. We therefore dedicate this 
anniversary booklet to the men of our 
congregation who are with the armed 
forces of our country. May God bless 
them and keep them.” 


PASTOR CALLED 


THe “Synodical Bulletin” of the 
Synod of the Northwest announces in 
its July number that Faith Church, 
South Beloit, Ill., is happy over the ac- 
ceptance of its call to the pastorate by 
the Rev. Finn H. Hansen of Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Pastor Hansen has been in the min- 
istry since his graduation from North- 
western Theological Seminary in 1938. 
He has served as assistant pastor of 
First Lutheran Church, Dayton, Ohio. 

Faith Church, South Beloit, was de- 
scribed some months ago in an issue of 
THE LUTHERAN, when its progress as a 
home mission operation under the guid- 
ance of Missionary Dwight H. Shelhart 
was reported. Missionary Shelhart re- 
ceived an ocular demonstration of the 
esteem in which he is held by the South 
Beloit congregation; at a party on June 
20 he was presented with a portable 
radio. 
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me, I feel that my present path of 
Christian service leads to Argentina. 


5. Just where do you expect to serve and 
how do you plan to get there? 


The usual procedure for new mis- 
sionaries is to keep them at the mission 
headquarters in Buenos Aires for two 
years, that they may become proficient 
in the language and familiar with the 
customs of the people and methods of 
the mission. After that, it is the plan 
of President J. M. Armbruster to send 
the new missionaries out into other 
large cities of Argentina to begin work 
and establish congregations, where 
they will continue to serve. 

The customary method of travel—by 
ship—is regarded by the officers of the 
Board of Foreign Missions as too dan- 
gerous today, because of the unre- 
stricted submarine warfare. The Board 
has engaged passage for me on a plane 
sailing in September. 


6. Evidently you have faith in the Church in 
these times. Could you express that faith 
briefly? It might be helpful to our Church's 
youth as they see the Church against the 
background of world war conditions. 


There is no doubt that the Christian 
enterprise suffers in many ways dur- 
ing such crucial times as these. Yet 
history seems to testify that she not 
only survives such times, but even de- 
velops new strength because of the 
new conditions she is forced to face. It 
is my belief that on every possible 
front, the Church must throw the full 
power of her resources, including her 
man-power and woman-power, to com- 
pensate for those few fronts where she 
must temporarily withdraw. Opportu- 
nities exist today for the growth of the 
Christian Church which never existed 
before, and it is the duty of all Chris- 
tians, especially the youth who are 
preparing to be tomorrow’s leaders, to 
meet these opportunities squarely. 


* * * * 


To Leavers: Topic date, August 30. 
Next topic, “Christian Youth in Busi- 
ness.” 


Personal 


The Rev. W. Robert Miller, pastor 
of the Brandonville-Ringtown Parish, 
Pa., since 1936, and news letter writer 
for Tue LuTHERAN from the Pottsville 
Conference, has accepted the call to 
become pastor of St. Mark’s Church, 
Wilmington, Del., a new mission re- 
cently established by the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania. He will take up his 
new work August 17. 
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The Rev. Arthur Neumann of Lake 
Geneva, Wis., has accepted the call of 
Trinity Church, Mt. Morris, Ill., and 
will be on the field the latter part of 
July. He succeeds Dr. C. H. High- 
tower, who has accepted the call to 
become pastor of First Church, Chad- 
wick, IIL 


The Rev. M. Rea Kunkelman re- 
cently resigned from the pastorate of 
St. Matthew’s Church, Leetsdale, Pa., 
and has retired from the active work 
of the pastorate. He hopes to serve the 
Church as strength and opportunity 
permit. His new address is Wilkins- 
burg, Pa. 


The Rev. Edwin Zeigler was installed 
as pastor of the Pelion Parish of the 
South Carolina Synod June 14 by the 
Rev. W. D. Haltiwanger and E. Z. 
Pence, D.D., president of the synod. 


The Rev. Lester A. Wertz has re- 
signed the Shenandoah Charge to ac- 
cept the call of Woman’s Memorial con- 
gregation, Pulaski, Va., effective Sep- 
tember 1. 


The Rev. L. B. Williamson of Middle- 
brook, Va., has accepted the call of the 
Botetourt pastoral charge, effective 
July 15. He is a son of the parish and 
a former member of Wheatland con- 
gregation. 


OBITUARY 
Mrs. John Aberly 


Mrs. Alice Strauss Aberly, seventy-seven, wife 
of Dr. John Aberly, retired president of the 
Lutheran Theological Seminary at Gettysburg, 
Pa., died August 1 at the Aberly residence. 
Death followed a long illness. For the last 
six years Mrs. Aberly had been practically an 
invalid, and for most of those years a sufferer, 
bearing her affliction with great fortitude and 
Christian resignation. 

Mrs. Aberly was born at Fryburg, Pa., and 
was a daughter of the late Rev. and Mrs. A. M. 
Strauss. She was educated at Maryland College, 
Lutherville, Md. She and Dr. Aberly were mar- 
ried August 3, 1889, after Dr. Aberly completed 
a year of study at the Gettysburg Seminary, 
following his graduation from Gettysburg Col- 
lege in 1888. She went with her husband to 
India as a missionary of the Lutheran Church 
of the General Synod in 1890 and served there 
thirty-three years. During that time she was 
active in the educational work of the mission 
and in work among the women of India, ful- 
filling the best traditions of a missionary’s wife. 

After their return from India, necessitated 
by Mrs. Aberly’s failing health, the Aberlys 
spent three years at Maywood, IIl., where Dr. 
Aberly was Professor of Missions in the 
Seminary. 

In 1926 Dr. Aberly was elected president of 
Gettysburg Seminary and professor of Syste- 
matic Theology, a position he filled until 1940. 
Mrs. Aberly was the gracious hostess of the 
president’s house until incapacitated by illness. 

Surviving Mrs. Aberly are her husband and 
children: Mrs. Amy Dunkelberger, wife of Dr. 
Roy M. Dunkelberger of our India mission, now 
supply pastor at Myersdale, Pa., and Frederick 
Heyer Aberly, Ashville, N. C.; and three grand- 
children. One sister, Mrs. Clara Smeltzer, Avon- 
more, Pa., also survives. 

The burial service was conducted from the 
Aberly home on Springs Avenue Tuesday after- 
noon, August 4, by Pastor Dwight F. Putman 
of Christ Church, President Abdel Ross Wentz 
and Dr. Herbert C. Alleman of the Seminary, 
and Secretary Thomas of the Board of Foreign 
Missions. Interment was made in Evergreen 
Cemetery, Gettysburg. Hersert C. ALLEMAN. 


Marie T. Sandt 


wife of the Rev. Walter C. Sandt, departed this 
life Friday, July 31. She was born fifty years 
ago in Catasauqua, Pa., and was baptized and 
confirmed as a member of St. Paul’s Church 
there by the pastor, James F. Lambert, D.D. 
Mrs. Sandt’s father, the late Herman Kosten- 


bader, came to Catasauqua with the arrival of 
a new pastor, Jacob D. Schindel, D.D., seventy- 
five years ago. The two were lifetime close 
friends and it was fitting that the writer, son 
of the then pastor, should be called on to offi- 
ciate at the funeral service of Pastor Sandt’s 
wife, held in Gloria Dei Church, Seventh Street 
and Roosevelt Boulevard, Philadelphia, August 3. 

By a strange coincidence, some of Pastor 
Sandt’s ancestors and the writer’s ancestors 
were neighbors in the beautiful Odenwald be- 
fore coming to this country two hundred years 
ago. The scenes along the Neckar were recalled 
as the funeral party proceeded by automobile 
along the Delaware to Easton, where interment 
was made. ‘ 

Mrs. Sandt had been a patient sufferer for 
the last three years, but never lost her interest 
in her home, her church, and her wide circle 
of friends. She was a devoted wife and mother 
and faithfully served the interests of her hus- 
band, her daughter, and Pastor Sandt’s aged 
father, the Rev. Charles M. Sandt, pastor emer- 
itus of the Church of Our Saviour, Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Sandt was a liberal and usually anony- 
mous supporter of many causes of the church. 
She was, with her husband, one of the prin- 
cipal founders and supporters of Gloria Dei 
Church, of which her husband has been pas- 
tor for twenty-five years. She was for many 
years a member of the board of the Tryon 
Hall, a Lutheran hospice for girls in Phila- 
delphia. 

Mrs. Sandt had the reputation of never hav- 
ing spoken evil of anyone. She leaves behind 
her nothing but friends who will long mourn 
her departure. 

JEREMIAH J. SCHINDEL. 


RESOLUTION OF RESPECT 
Paul Wilson Quay, D.D. 

Whereas, Almighty God, in His infinite wis- 
dom and love has seen fit to call into His eter- 
nal home, on June 21, 1942, our honored and 
esteemed pastor, the Rev. Paul Wilson Quay. 

Resolved be it, therefore: That it is but a just 
tribute to the memory of the departed to say 
that in regretting his removal from our midst 
we mourn for’ one who was in every way 
worthy of our respect, confidence, and regard. 

That not only the members of Grace Lutheran 
congregation mourn his loss; but the commun- 
ity at large, in which he was a zealous worker 
and where he had a host of warm friends, has 
lost one whose memory will long live. 

That the church council of Grace Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of Westminster, Maryland, on 
behalf of the congregation, extend to the widow 
of Paul Wilson Quay profoundest sympathy, 
and express to her the hope that God, in His 
mercy, will ease the burden of her grief. 

That these resolutions be recorded in our 
minutes, published in THe LuTHERAN and the 
Westminster papers and a copy be sent to Mrs. 
Quay, his precious partner and helpful com- 
panion in the work of the Lord. 

The Church Council, 
Grace Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
Westminster, Maryland. 


MARRIED 


Shepfer-Thrasher. May 24 W. H. Shepfer, 
D.D., and Mrs. A. E. Thrasher were united in 
matrimony at Zion, First English Lutheran 
Church, Defiance, Ohio, by the pastor, Ben- 
jamin F. Hofer, D.D. 

They will make their home at 310 Jackson 
Avenue, Defiance, Ohio. 


BIENNIAL CONVENTION OF THE UNITED 
LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA 


Notice is hereby given that the thirteenth 
biennial convention of the United Lutheran 
Church in America will be held in Louisville, 
Ky., beginning October 14, 1942. The business 
sessions of the convention will be held in the 
Brown Hotel. The Opening Service will be held 
at 7.30 P. M. (Central War Time), Wednesday, 
October 14, in First Lutheran Church, 417 E. 
Broadway, the Rev. H. C. Lindsay pastor. 

W. H. Greever, Secretary. 
United Lutheran Church in America. 


U. L. C. A. BROTHERHOOD CONVENTION 


Notice is hereby given that the thirteenth 
biennial convention of the Brotherhood of the 
United Lutheran Church in America will be 
held in Louisville, Ky., beginning October 11, 
1942. The opening Brotherhood Service will be 
held at 7.30 P. M. (Central War Time), Sunday, 
October 11, in Memorial Lutheran Church, 
Louisville, Ky., the Rev. Edward E. Hummon 
pastor. The business sessions will be held in 
the Brown Hotel, Louisville, starting Monday 
morning, October 12, at 9.00 A. M. 

O. Roy Frankenfield, Sec. 


SYNOD 


The thirtieth annual convention of the Synod 
of West Virginia will be held at Jackson’s Mill, 
W. Va., the State Four-H Camp, August 30- 
September 3. The opening meeting, with Alvin 
E. Bell, D.D., as speaker, will be held Sunday 
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Confirmation Robes, Paraments. 
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at 8:00 P. M. The Lord’s Supper will be ob- 
served Monday, 8:15 A. M., after which busi- 
ness sessions of the synod and all auxiliary 
organizations will be held concurrently. 
Edwin F. K. Roof, Sec. 


CONFERENCE 


The annual convention of the Central Confer- 
ence of the Synod of Ohio will be held Sep- 
tember 14 and 15, in St. Matthew’s Church, 
Mansfield, Ohio, Charles F. Sheriff, D.D., pas- 
tor. The Holy Communion Service will be held 
Monday at 10.30 A. M.; the sermon will be 
preached by the Rev. George W. Dittmar, 
president. Carl M. Kessler, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The sixtieth annual convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Maryland Synod will 
be held at St. John’s Church, Queen and Mar- 
tin Streets, Martinsburg, W. Va., September 30 
and October 1, 1942. The Rev. Frederick R. 
Wagner is pastor of the host church. 

Harriett Engelbrecht, Sec. 


The twenty-ninth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Synod _ of 
West Virginia will be held at Jackson’s Mill, 
W. Va., August 30 to September 3 in conjunc- 
tion with the annual meeting of the synod and 
other auxiliary organizations. 

The principal speaker will be Miss Selma 
Bergner, secretary for promotion of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the U. L. C. A. 
Miss Elsie Otto, missionary to Africa, and Miss 
Clara J. Leaman, missionary to India, will also 
be guests of the convention. 

Ethel Virginia Snyder, Sec. 
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ARE YOU PREPARED 


TO DO YOUR PART IN THE CHRISTIAN ADVANCE? Are you making plans now 
for a full program during Parish Education Month? The materials which we have pre- 
pared will be of great help to you in making this program beneficial to all concerned. 
Take advantage of this opportunity to make Parish Education Month a true “Chris- 
Order leaflets and other materials now. 


tian Advance.” 


New Parish Education Month Materials 


FOUR SMALL FOLDERS 
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GUD REACHING 


THROUER 
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A BOOK OF LIFE 


Presenting the Bible as the Book of 
Life through which God reaches. It 
emphasizes the Bible as a Means. of 
Grace. 


LET US HUMBLY KNEEL 


Explaining the meaning, the value, 
and the importance of the Order of 
Public Confession which is used pre- 
paratory to the Holy Communion. 


SKYLIGHTS 


Presenting the Church as that insti- 
tution through which God comes to His 
people and through which His people 
may come to Him. 


CHANNELS 


Christian workers are represented as 
channels through which God may reach 
everyone with Christian teaching. It 
is a call to everyone to serve in His 


Church. 


FORMER LEAFLETS: Bill and William; Saving a Life; A Talk with My Self; 
Castings; Geysers; Winds; I Believe; Stick to Your Promise; Week Ends and 
Weak Ends; Soul Film; Time; The One-inch Book Shelf; I Was Glad; Power; 


Teach Us to Pray. 


Price of Folders—45 cents a hundred—Samples on Request 


New Recognition Card 


Another Recognition Card to be pre- 
sented to workers when they are in- 
ducted. It pictures God Reaching and 
On the 


back will be the usual statement of 


will carry a leader’s pledge. 


presentation with space for the name 
of the worker and line for the pastor’s 


signature. 


Price, 25 cents a dozen; 


$1.75 a hundred. 


Education Advance. 


¢ The main features of the United Christian 
Education Advance will be incorporated in 
our Parish Education Month program for the 
next few years. In other words, Parish Edu- 
cation Month will be QUR United Christian 


CHANNELS 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


CHICAGO 


Thirteenth and Spruce Streets 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


PITTSBURGH 


COLUMBIA 


